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GUIDE TO CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


May 7, 1927 


Idea of asking questions not new. . 
The Pathfinder has conducted a question and 
answer department for a third of a century. 
Here are some interesting data as to types 
of questions asked. 


Are you reading Show Boat?...... 
You should be able to answer this question in 
the affirmative. The story has just begun so 
it is not yet too late to enjoy all of it. 


Beware of Friday the 13th!....... 


Certainly don’t poke your head into a fire, 
juggle dynamite caps or balance yourself in 
a chair on the edge of the roof of a 13-story 
building—if you do, something may happen 
to you. 


With the Pan-American flyers..... 
There was many a slip ’twixt the start and the 
finish of this 20,000-mile hop over Central 
and South America. 


In the springtime................ 
The fancy of sightseers in this country seems 
to turn to the national capital, one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. 


The Creditors’ Meeting—short story 
Here’s a humorous account of a young man 
who found money easier to borrow than to 


pay back. 
Cabinet rumors annoy president... 


Letters from readers............. 
Religions of world; Loss of citizenship; Mos- 
quitoes in England; Indian goes squirrel hunt- 
ing; The Little Brown Church. 


Why Sweden is so wet........... 
The Swedish capital is often called “the 
Venice of the north,” because, like Venice, it 
is largely built on islands. 


Canberra, Australia’s new capital... 
About $25,000,000 has been expended so far 
on this “made-to-order” capital which has 
over 900 square miles to expand in. 








The smile of Mona Lisa...... toa ee 


There has been more controversy over this 
famous painting than any other in the art 


world. 
History of crop rotation......... . 2A 
Little stories from real life........ 15 


A cruise on Lake Superior; Only a Powder- 
puff; Wanted: to find 100 cripples; Woman 
dies from smoking; Hot dog! 





Can You Answer These Questions? 


Has Easter ever occurred in March? (22) 

What is the best lawn grass mixture? (25) 

Who is the chief justice of the U. S. supreme 
court? (21) 

Are the president and his wife guarded everywhere 
they go? (23) 

Who was Button Gwinnett? (36) 

Can death from all snake bites be prevented? (12) 
Where is Stockholm? (8) 

How much money have we loaned the allies during 
and since the war? (20) 

W hat ts the combined church membership in this 
country? (5) 

W hat salary does the vice-president of the United 
States get? (21) 

How do holes get in macaroni? (24) 

W here did all turkeys originate? (22) 

Why does lightning strike one species of trees more 
than another? (12) 

Who is credited with making antiseptic surgery 
possible? (21) 

20 On what occasion was the famous “shoot him on 
the spot” order issued? (26) 


See how many of the above questions you can answer 
and put them to your smart friends. Answers appear on 
pages indicated. Contests may also be held, five points 
being allowed for each question correctly answered. Great 
for parties to see who can make the highest score. 


1 What are snow fleas? (23) 

2 What country holds a virtual monopoly on rubber? 
(4) 

3 Where is Devil’s Tower? (14) 

+ How long was the great wall of China originally? 
(22) 

5 Who painted the famous picture of Mona Lisa? 
(28) 
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LUCID INTERVALS 





Mother—If you wanted to go skatting 
why didn’t you come and ask me first? 
Sammie—’Cause I wanted to go. 


White—Clothes give a man a lot of con- 
fidence. 

Black—Yes, they certainly do. I go a 
lot of places with them that I wouldn’t go 
without them. 





Accused—I stole the loaf because I was 
hungry. 

Judge—That’s no excuse. I’m always 
hungry at lunch time, and yet I never 
want to steal a loaf !—Madrid Buen Humor. 


Mrs. De Smythe—Now I want you to save 
me an extra supply of flowers next week. 
My daughter is coming out, you know. 

Florist—Yes, I’ll save her the very best. 
What was she put in for? 


Nurse—It is time for you to take nour- 
ishment again. 

Patient—I am tired of taking nourish- 
ment; give me something to eat. 


Jones—Why don’t Brown and Robinson 
speak now? 

Smith—Well, Brown wrote a book with 
no end of scandal in it about people we 
know. 

Jones—I see—he put Robinson in it. 

Smith—No, that’s just the point. He 
didn’t. 


Mr. Masher (to waiter)—Will you please 
serve the chicken? 

Waiter—Sure. What will the lady have? 

“I say, Jim, lend me the price of a 
telephone call, will you?” 

“Certainly. Here’s a nickel.” 


“But it’s a call to London.” 





i alll ny je 


Madame Supplelegs, the celebrated con- 
tortionist, saves six seats at the show for 
some late friends.—Collier’s. 


Ezra—What did they say when your 
horse fell into the swimming pool? 

Jake—Oh, everybody yelled, “Pull out the 
plug.” 


Briggs—Speaking of resolutions, one of 
my offspring resolved: “I will try to be 
even more manly this year than I was last.” 

Griggs—That’s a noble aim. You should 
feel proud of the boy who made it. 

Briggs—Boy nothing! It ‘was my 
daughter. 


Barber—Getting pretty thin on top, sir. 
Ever use our Miracle Hairgrowine? 

The Chair—Oh, no! It wasn’t that that 
did it. 

A certain lawyer believed in being frank 
with his clients, and accordingly, when a 
man came to him charged with stealing a 
pig, he said: “Now, I will be perfectly 





frank with you. If I take your case you 


must tell me honestly: Did you or did you 
not steal the pig?” 

“Well, yes, sir, I did,” the man admitted; 
“but I have a big family and no money, 
and I was in need of meat for them.” 

“That’s all right,” replied the lawyer. 
“You bring me half that pig and I'll take 
your case.” 

When the case came into court the law- 
yer “addressed the jury thus: “This man 
did not get any more of the pig than I did.” 

The verdict was “Not Guilty.” 


“Barbers must be bigger than bakers.” 
“Why ?” 
“They’re strapping fellows, all of them.” 


Husband—Another birthday! Alas! It is 
devastating ! 

Wife—Nonsense! 
point of view. Why don’t you do as I do? 
I am just entering by 49th year for the 
eighth time. 


George—Will you kiss and never tell? 
Georgia—I’ll tell the world. 


Harold—If you loved me, why did you 
refuse me at first? 

Pauline—Just to see what you would do, 

Harold—But I might have rushed off 
without waiting for an explanation. 


Pauline—Hardly. 1 had the door locked. 
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Grandma—Gracious, child, how did you 
get your hands so filthy? 

Little Jimmy—Washing 
ney Bulletin. 


me face.—Syd- 


Leaving a fashionable hotel, a wealthy 
but niggardly man was surrounded by 
servants, all expecting tips. Getting past 
this batch he stepped into a waiting car, 
the door of which was held by the. house- 
porter, who thrust out his palm. “You're 
not going to forget me, sir?” he inquired, 
anxiously. 

The departing guest grasped the out- 
stretched hand and shook it. “No,” he said 
in a voice charged with emotion. “Tl 
write to you.” 


Smarty—Hello, Bill, suppose a man/mar- 
ries his first wife’s step-sister’s aunt, what 
relation is he to her? 

Bill—First. wife—step-aunt—er—let me 
see. Oh, I don’t know. 

Smarty—Her husband, of course. 


“Well, have you given John his final 
answer?” 

“Not yet, dear; but I’ve given him his 
final ‘No.’ ” 


Ike—Girls want a lot nowadays. 
Mike—Yes, and they want a house on it, 
too. 


“George and Herman, you'll both stay 
in after school and write the name of your 
birthplace 50 times,” said the teacher to 
the two bad boys. School over, the boys 
settled down to their task. The teacher, 
looking down the rows of desks, saw Her- 
man in tears. “Why, what’s wrong, Her- 
man?” she asked. , 
“It isn’t fair,’ replied the boy, through 


It all depends on the 








his tears. George was born in Eric 1] 
was born in Conoquenessing. He’s ; 
through.” 


Hubby—Look here, Marian, it w: 
last month I paid a dressmaker’s } 
$370, and here’s another for $300! 

Wife—Well, dear, doesn’t that show 
beginning to spend less? 


Customer—The steak you serve 
smaller than the kind you gave last 

Waiter—Merely a delusion, sir. Wy 
enlarged the place since last year. 


“I gave that beggar a nickel and he «dy 
even thank me.” . 

“You can’t get anything for a } 
nowadays.” 





Mistress—But aren’t you rather short for 
a nursemaid? 

Nursemaid—Quite the opposite, mad. 
Supposing I drop a baby, it doesn’t 
so far to fall.—Paris Pele Mele. 


Jim—Do you know why I like oyste 

Tim—No, why? 

Jim—I don’t know. 
you. 


That’s why ! d 


Pop—Stop asking questions nobod 
answer. Now, net another word! 

Tommy—Just one more, Pop. Ii 
twins, which one would I be? 


A young wife went into a grocer d 
said: “I bought three or four hams | i 
month or so ago, and they were fine; 
you any more of them?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the grocer, ° 
are 10 of those hams hanging up 
now.” 

“Well, if they’re off the same pig, |’ 
three of them,” said the customer. 


Johnson—What did your wife say 
she first saw the grandeur of Niagara f: 

Bronson—Wanted to know fo: 
*steenth time whether I was absoli 


sure I'd locked the kitchen door. 





“I am so sorry to learn that you 
buried your uncle.” 
“I had to. He was dead.”—Paris li 


Teacher—Who can give me a sent: 
using the word “Avaunt”? 

Little Abie—Avaunt vhat 
avaunt it.” 


avaunt 


Dad—Well son, now that you are throvs! 
college I hope you will go out and | 
for a job. 

_Son—Not much, I won’t, Dad. Let ©” 





_*ome to me and bid for my_services. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


QUIZMANIA 


The nation has gone wild over the 
quiz fad. Questionnaire books enjoy a 
wide sale and most newspapers and 
magazines now carry lists of brain- 
teasers. 

But interest in questions is nothing 
new. Though some authorities profess 
to have only just discovered America’s 
bump of curiosity the Pathfinder has 
long been aware of its existence. For 
33 years—from its very inception in fact 
—the question box has been one of the 
Pathfinder’s most popular features. 


In view of today’s “quizmania” it may 
be of interest to know something about 
the work, not to mention the trials and 
tribulations of our “answer man.” For 
one thing, he finds that urban peopie 
are just as inquisitive as rural residents 
and, what is more, there is not a very 
great difference in the nature of queries 
propounded by both: 

Aimost as many “freak” or “foolish” 
questions emanate from the city as from 
the country. For example, here is the 
text of one laboriously penciled mis- 
sive received from the backwoods: 


Dere Editoor: I would like to be of 
servis to Our Country a’ind want to ap- 
ply for the task as an Ambassador. 
Wood I haf to apply to congriss? I am 
47 years old and always a repair man. 


But the query editor tore out his few 
remaining gray locks and declined a 
White House breakfast invitation when 
he received the following query from 
a woman resident of the City of Mag- 
nificent Distances (not to speak of li- 
braries) who lives within two blocks 
of the White House: 


Who would become president if the 
present executive died? 


Another rural postmarked communi- 
cation read: 


How can I apply to the Carnegie 
benevolences for an act of heroism? 


Then the city gave: 


Will you please send me copies of 
all government bulletins relating to 
the home? I must have them by the 
l7th, the day I am to address the 
——— Women’s Study Club. 


Not having a freight car at our dis- 
posal, we couldn’t oblige. The very 
hext inquiry on the query editor’s desk 
wet er from the congested areas. It 
read: ’ 


Does anyone live in Washington be- 
sides government employees? 


And,.so it goes! 

_But these inquiries are not really as 
silly as they are worded. Almost all 
queries received by us are asked in 
good faith and a litt'e reading between 
the ioe coupled with experierice tells 


us what information is wanted. Only 
a comparatively small portion of the 
question box mail might be classed as 
“crank” letters. Witness these ex- 
amples: 


What is the best thing I can do when 
I want to do something and don’t know 
what it is? 
~ I have a radio but it sounds spooky. 
What shall I do? 

Why are we in America instead of 
Europe? 

Why doesn’t President Coolidge an- 
swer my last three letters? 


The rural resident 
dweller both ask them. 
Real enjoyment, however, comes in 
answering worth-while questions. It is 
something of a revelation to know what 


and the city 





Types of Questions Asked 


There is not the difference between 
rural-asked and urban-asked ques- 
tions that might popularly be sup- 
posed. The Pathfinder naturally gets 
more queries from the country resi- 
dents, but whether city or country 
these questions have more or less 
sameness, causing one to wonder why 
the human mind does not think up 
other than old stand-bys. However, 
there is some difference in the pop- 
ularity of fertain subjects in the two 
fields. Based on 300,000 inquiries 
tabulated, percentages might be as- 
signed as follows: 





SUBJECT Rural City 
SRE ete 17 9 
Scientific ....... ee 12 
Educational ......... 12 7 
ES eee 11 10 
Political ..... a kb i 9 17 
Agricultural ......... 8 1 
EY a un cea 00k ns oe 6 5 
NE Odes waekess 6 3 
SE bic occu cad 5 17 
Se nt 3 5 
oT ee ee 8 14 
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matters are uppermost in the public 
mind. People want to know pretty 
much about everything, from the dimen- 
sions of the giant-sun Antares down to 
information about the moot positive 
core of the. electron. 

The longer our query editor lives the 
more he is impressed by the fact that 
certain questions never die. They are 
always recurring; they never stay an- 
swered. The following give the reader 
just an idea: 


How is a century reckoned? 

Can the president be arrested? 

Did John Wilkes Booth really escape? 

What was Abraham Lincoln’s re- 
ligion? 


Brain-teasers that were popular yes- 
terday. are popular today and probably 
will be popular tomorrow. Standard 
questions continually circulate about. 
From time to time individuals may be 
satisfied with answers but the queries 


keep on going the rounds insofar as the 
masses are concerned. By experience 
our query editor knows that certain 
questions are repeated as regularly as 
clockwork. Consequently an index 
system places the information at his 
finger tips. 

For queries which are not covered 
by the Pathfinder information files, 
there is recourse to our own well-stock- 
ed library and, if necessary, recourse to 
the Congressional library or personal 
correspondence with authorities and 
other sources of information. 


For our question box is selected from 
among the questions submitted - only 
those which have the most popular ap- 
peal. Unfortunately, some question box 
patrons are selfish in that they ask for 
information in which they alone are in- 
terested. Our choice in this connec- 
tion explains the tremendous popular- 
ity of the Pathfinder question box and 
the failure or weakness of query col- 
umns in other papers and magazines. 

Our query editor seldom gets tangled 
up in controversial subjects because he 
refuses to accept the word of any single 
authority but consults any number of 
references. Then he proceeds to give 
the most popular version or understand- 
ing as such, but, in a spirit of fairness, 
does not neglect to mention theories of 
the minority. 

About 20 per cent of the questions 
received by the Pathfinder are from 
juveniles. The majority of their prob- 
lems arise in the course of the school 
year. They ask for many things from 
material for a debate to instructions on 
how to make a superheterodyne. As 
far as grown-ups are concerned, men 
decidedly ask more questions than wom- 
en. About 60 per cent of the inquiries 
handled by the Pathfinder are from men. 

Rural people are prime factors in per- 
petuating certain questions, particular- 
ly those that pertain to superstitions. 
A young son of the soil will ask the same 
thing that his father inquired about a 
generation ago. Today neighbors will 
gather about the village gasoline filling 
station in lieu of the village store and 
debate the same questions that puzzled 
other groups in the “good old days.” 
Possibly the same questions crop up in 
the minds of city residents but the latter, 
having libraries and other reference 
facilities at their disposal do not bother 
to write. 

Superstition is especially rampant in 
the country. Some popular questions of 
this type are: 


Do stones grow? 

Can horsehairs turn to worms? 

Will a forked twig locate gold? 

Why does a snake’s tail switch until 
sundown? 


Because a large percentage of queries 
that originate in rural communities re- 
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late to religion lends support to the oft- 
repeated assertion that country people 
arte more “churchly” than their city 
cousins. The church is the biggest fac- 
tor in the spiritual, civic and social life 
_.. “6f small communities so it is only nat- 
ural that this association plays a lead- 
ing role in rural lives. 


It is very apparent that the rural 
- population is athirst for worth-while 
knowledge. It is more interested in 
scientific subjects than most people 
might suppose. It is the country peo- 
ple who show the greatest interest in 
new scientific discoveries. Things with 
a tinge of the mysterious arouse their 
curiosity as nothing else. Wonderment 
about the planets and the stars prompt 
many of their questions. In fact, as- 
tronomical queries are favorite ques- 
tions from this source. 


Owing to meager education—and this 
applies te some city people as well as 
many country residents—inquirers gen- 
erally want to know all the whys and 
wherefores to even the most technical 
subjects. The city inquiry for “What 
were all the events leading up to the 

‘ World war” is on a par with the rural 
‘request for “all possible information 
about the Einstein theory.” 


In most cases a reasonably condens- 
ed answer satisfies. It is, of course, 
difficult to educate each reader up to 
the point where he can fully compre- 
hend the necessarily brief information 
given. The trouble with most periodi- 
cals is that they assume every reader 
has a high school education or its.equiv- 
alent and let it go at that. Especially 
in scientific subjects, a detailed explana- 
tion with its technical terms requires a 
certain foundation to enable the mind 
to grasp. However, our query editor 
finds that barring evolution and a few 
other subjects which rural folk espe- 
cially interpret as reflecting on the lit- 
eral word of the Bible, readers are 
quite willing to meet the editor halfway 
by accepting his word for it that cer- 

‘ tain essentials are proved, and, using 
that as a basis, hungrily devour any ad- 
ditional information on the subject. 


Physics is another subject dear to 
country people. They always welcome 
explanations of how the law of gravity, 
for instance, works out in examples 
they have observed and can, therefore, 
‘understand. Statistics do not bore coun- 
try people, and the more figures fur- 
nished them for the sake of comparison 
the better pleased they seem to be. They 
are deeply interested in the government 
and its workings, and their own experi- 
ences provide them with many legal 
questions. The latter, however, we do 
not answer. 


As for city people, their information 
desires are largely confined to business 
and government. Despite many advan- 
tages in public libraries, business bu- 
reaus, etc., the city man very often asks 
for information that he could easily 
get locally if he knew where to look. 
It just seems as if he has a natural aver- 
sion to personal research. Besides, he 
likes to see the answer in print, Educa- 
tional questions from metropolitan 
areas are comparatively few and far 
between. Statistics, too, are relished by 


THE PATHFINDER 
the city man, but unfortunately, per- 
haps, he asks few questions about re- 
ligion. 

Our query editor says -his is not a 
monotonous job, this wading through of 
missives of a sameness that might tax 
some people’s patience not to speak of 
mind. He finds his labor has its recom- 
pense in many ways. For one thing, it 
enables him to feel the public pulse. He 
also gets to know human nature better 
than most of his fellow men. Then, too, 
he gets a personal satisfaction and a 
real kick in gratifying seekers of worth- 
while information. In effect, he gets a 
broader and saner view of life and its 
vexing problems. 


CABINET RUMORS 


President Coolidge was so annoyed 
by rumors of an impending shake-up in 
his cabinet that he saw fit to issue a 
denial through his “official spokesman” 
(himself). He particularly refuted a 
persistent rumor that Secretary of State 
Kellogg would be sucteeded by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover. 


However, in the intensity of his de- 
nial the chief executive went so far as 
to say that even if Kellogg did quit 
Secretary Hoover would not be chosen. 
Hoover’s friends regarded this as an af- 
front to their idol and the president 
had difficulty in smoothing things over. 
To calm things the president gave a tes- 
timonial breakfast to Hoover at the 
temporary White House and later is- 
sued a formal statement paying glowing 
tribute to Hoover. He explained that 














Secretary Hoover who has apparently wrung 
something akin to an apology from Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 


his reference to Hoover did not mean 
that Hoover was not capable of serving 
as secretary of state but that he consid- 
ered Hoover’s services as head of the 
commerce department too valuable to 
spare. 

There have been rumors that Hoover 
is the only member of_the cabinet on 
the “outs” with the president with re- 
gard to our Chinese policy. Hoover, it 
is said, sides with our representatives 
in China who urge the United States to 
join with England in using force to 








make the warring factions meet «+; 
demands. 

Stories of Kellogg’s possible retis.. 
ment have been current for some |; 
His policies.in Mexico and Nicariay 
have not pleased all administr;; 
leaders and some regrettable blun: 
in the state department have brow): 
him in for considerable criticism. H tl 
ever, if Kellogg were to retire ill hea\th 
(he is 71 years old and is handica; 
by palsy) would undoubtedly be giv.) gl 
as the reason. Dwight Morrow, fi a 
cier and graduate of the same col!rxe W 
Coolidge attended, is said to be s!. 
for secretary of commerce and Hu}; 
Work, secretary of interior, to su: as 
William M. Butler, defeated for re-«), 01 
tion as senator as chairman of the 
publican national committee. 


COURTS CAUGHT IN JAM - 

A condition almost without preced:! at 
has been created in federal courts by !\) dt 
failure of congress to pass the efi. m 
ciency bill. The senate filibuster block- ti 
ed this along with other measures. ts A 
death deprives federal courts in W 
states of money necessary for certai p 
functions. As a result, trials by jury vi 
have been put off in many courts wunti M 
the September term. Calendars are 0 
clogged. More than 20,000 dry law c:ses 2, 
are pending, . E: 

Also by letting the deficiency bil! «i te 
congress deprived many federal insti- fc 
tutions of their usual income. In sone C 
cases wealthy public-spirited indiv ii- 1 
uals have volunteered to lend money {0 (( 
keep these institutions going until pe. 0 
appropriations are available, 


RUBBER AND OTHER HOLD-UPS 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover warns Ai 
that Great Britain’s proposal to in- hi 
crease duties on certain products to tr 
help make up her deficit may mean an- Or 
other rise in tire prices in the Unite: fig 
States. England, as we know from re- co 
cent experience with tire prices, «x- fr 
ercises a virtual monopoly on rubber. of 

Though we may how! at such “injus- be 
tice” it is really only part of the world Ci 
scramble for trade control that has 
sulted from the World war. Another Ww 
evidence of the growth of foreign co- ly 
petition is seen in the government's Or 
effort to curb a Franco-German synii- br 
cate from dictating potash prices an 
this country. These former enemies a 
have stopped hating each other to con- Ww 
bine against us. About 90 per cen! of he 
the potash used in the United States to 
is imported. We are getting anol) Bs 
rub from the new French and Ger): re 
steel trust, and past coffee price bo Ye 
by reason of Brazil’s monopoly are s' wi 
unpleasant memories, Camphor, «\''- ev 
nine, iodine, nitrates, mercury, sisal, !, IS 
bristles, shellac, silk and copra are « 
under foreign control. Foreign comp:- bu 
tition is also giving our beet sugar |) ne 
dustry a close race. at 

It would seem that the war did Amv'- re 
ican trade a bad turn by throwing m:i)) ed 
countries on their own resources «' an 
making them grow or mine mater':! 
which they needed. Since the war the) ur 
have become more independent in |!)'s be 
respect. For many years some nations co 
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other things. Now foreign cotton is 
being imported by this country. In the 
same way that we rail at the British 
rubber monopoly France frets over our 
petroleum monopoly. 

Everything is fair in love and war 
and trade so it is useless for the 
United States to complain just because 
the tables have been turned. Now we 
will be forced to meet foreign com- 
petition by mining our own potash and 
growing our own rubber, etc.. It is a 
good thing. We can never get any 
where by crying “sour grapes.” Other 
nations only laugh at us while Amer- 
ican interests use the foreign monopoly 
as an excuse to do a little price boosting 
on their own account. 


CHURCH ROLLS SHOW GAIN 


The combined religious membership 
of the nation now totals over 47,550,000 
according to the annual survey con- 
ducted by the Christian Herald. This 
means that about 40 per cent of the na- 
tion’s population are church members. 
A gain of nearly 490,000 communicants 
was reported last year. In round figures 
present church memberships are di- 
vided as follows: Catholics, 16,300,000; 
Methodists 9,000,000; Baptists 8,670,- 
00; Presbyterians 2,610,000; Lutherans 
2.588,000; Disciples of Christ 1,755,000; 
Eastern Orthodox bodies 752,000; Lat- 
ter Day Saints (Mormons) 636,000; Re- 
formed 547,000; United Brethren in 
Christ 410,000; Brethren (Dunkards) 
157,000; Adventists 151,000; Friends 
(Quakers) 115,000, and Mennonites 90,- 
000. 








PIONEER WOMAN HONORED 


A dozen statues representative of 
America’s pioneer woman are being ex- 
hibited in cities throughout the coun- 
try. A popular vote will decide which 
one will serve as a model for a heroic 
figure to be erected in Oklahoma to 
commemorate the memory of the brave 
frontiers-women of that state. A sum 
of $350,000 to erect a 50-foot statue has 
been donated by E. W. Marland, Ponca 
City oil man. 

Odd as it may seem to those people 
who like to regard New York as ungod- 
ly, New Yorkers voted in favor of the 
only figure that carried a Bible. The 
bronze statue is that of a comely wom- 
anunder 30,sunbonneted and of resolute 
carriage, who walks with a long stride 
while leading a little boy with one 
hand. Presumably they are on the way 
to worship. It is the work of Bryant 
Baker, local sculptor. The figure which 
received the second largest vote at New 
York is that of a hardy bareheaded 
woman carrying an infant and an ax, 
evidently intent upon rough work. It 
is by H, A. MacNeil of Boston. 


In the New York, Boston and Pitts- 
burgh showing of the figures it was 
noticeable that people paid but little 
attention to the only two models which 
reflected the pioneer woman in advanc- 
ed age, showing evident marks of toil 
and strife. 

Sunbonnets appear on nine of the fig- 
ures. However, the sculptors saw that 
because of changed conditions in the 
country they had trouble locating a 
woman wearing a sunbonnet. Jo Davy- 


_end of the past, but still in use. 
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idson failed to find a single sunbonnet 
in Oklahoma. A. Stirling Calder found 
one. Let the latter tell about his dis- 
covery: 

“I went out to Oklahoma looking for 
a woman in a sunbonnet, such as Mr. 
Marland’s idea suggested. I had been 
there only a few days when a court- 
house was dedicated at New Kirk, This 





New York voted the statue at the left as being 
most representative of the pioneer woman. 
The one at the right received second choice. 


was an occasion of no little importance 
and people came to town in holiday 
numbers. After many circuits of the 
courthouse block, watching the crowd, 
I found a seat in the lobby where a 
continuous stream of Oklahomans pass- 
ed in review. In all the host of people, 
going in and out, upstairs and down, I 
failed to note my pioneer woman. There 
were many sturdy matrons about, un- 
touched by fashion, but hardly a fron- 
tier woman. Then, toward the close 
of the afternoon and the ceremonies as 
well, my search was unexpectedly re- 
warded. My pioneer woman passed 
me and went upstairs, a spare, middle- 
aged woman, simply dressed, wearing a 
black sunbonnet. I[-never shall forget 
the throbbing of my heart as she 
passed. The sunbonnet was not a leg- 
And I 
sat there in patience until the woman 
came down again, noting every line of 
her face and person.” 


“STOLEN NOTES’’ MYSTERY 


The traditional secrecy and latter day 
evasiveness surrounding the state de- 
partment is more than ever emphasized 
in the “stolen notes” case. The simple 
facts in the case are these: 

Mexico has in her possession certain 
documents purporting to be secret in- 
structions from Secretary of State Kel- 
logg to American emissaries in Mexico 
to stir up trouble against Calles. This, 
if true, would be a serious violation of 
diplomatic courtesy. But our state de- 
partment denies that any such instruc- 
tions were issued and avers that if the 
papers bear Kellogg’s mame they are 
forgeries. It again sees “red” by inti- 
mating it all part of a plot of bolshevist 
trouble-makers below the Rio Grande. 

The stolen papers are said to have 
been the subject of secret notes recently 
exchanged between the United States 
and Mexico. A popular story has it that 
the documents, real or false, were stol- 
en from the American embassy at Mex- 
ico’s capital by a native employee who 
has since been dismissed. A sudden 
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summons to Washington of Licut.-Col. 
Edward: Davis, American military at- 
tache at Mexico City, is regarded by the 
Mexican government as an attempt to 
find out how the papers were spirited 
away. At first our government claimed 
Davis’s return was a matter of war de- 
partment routine but later admitted a 
more important purpose. 

Meanwhile both governments are 
maintaining strict silence. The United 
States will apparently not say anything 
officially unless Mexico deigns to make 
the matter public and Mexico, on the 
other hand, may be waiting a more op- 
portune moment, 


AMERICA’S CHINESE POLICY 


Just imagine— 

That New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans and 36 other Amer- 
ican cities were under foreign control. 

That Great Britain, France, Italy and 
10 other nations dictated what tariff 
duties we could collect. 

That an Englishman, Frenchman or 
Italian who committed a crime in the 
United States had to be tried by a mix- 
ed court of aliens. 

That foreign warships constantly pa- 
trolled the Mississippi, Hudson and oth- 
er of our rivers. 

That an American who stole money 
in Chicago, say, could flee to the alien 
settlement in New York and be safe 
from arrest and prosecution. 

That we had to consult other nations 
whenever we wanted to make a treaty 
with any one of them. 

This, in brief, illustrates the foreign 
domination to which the Chinese ob- 
ject. Substitute China for the United 
States and Chinese cities for places 
mentioned in the foregoing and we 
have a picture of conditions in that so- 
called republic. But a still more graph- 
ic picture: 

Suppose that the United States was 
in the throes of another Civil war. Let 
us assume that the South represents the 
Canton government and the North the 
more or less affiliated war lords. Wash- 
ington occupies about the same position 
with respect to the rest of the United 
States as Shanghai does to China. 

Now imagine that before the war 
started some Chinese and other Orien- 
tals had settled in Washington. Though 
comparatively few in number as com- 
pared to the native population they 
had, through foreign domination, been 
able to set up their own settlement. 
By another stretch of the imagination 
suppose that Washington was being 
battled for by rival armies. If this 
handful of aliens did not leave when 
warned do you suppose that the army 
bent on seizing such a rich city would 
refrain from taking it? 

Be yourself! It all depends on what 
foot the shoe is on. 

The modern Chinaman in China, 
whether he is pro-Cantonese or anti- 
Cantonese, seems agreed that the time 
has arrived to put a stop to foreign ag- 
gression. Too long has he been bled 





white by selfish foreign interests. He 
desires to be independent like other 
nations. He wants to take the same for- 
ward step that Turkey took not long 
ago in throwing off the foreign yoke. 





The Chinese civil war, complicated as it 
is, simmers down to a rivalry of fac- 
tions to lead the masses in demanding 
these sovereign rights. We may, per- 
haps, exempt the Peking government, 
because it is so honeycombed with 
graft and corruption that its leaders 
are content to tolerate foreign domina- 
tion for the individual gain they get 
out of it. However, the Peking gov- 
ernment’s sun seems to be setting and 
it has little authority outside of city 
proper. 

Though the United States may and 
has protested the way the warring Chi- 
nese factions violate the rights of for- 
eigners, its refusal to join with Great 
Britain and other interested nations 
in using the mailed fist in China and 
other policies show sympathy for the 
Chinese people as a whole. 


Even the Chinese coolie who draws 
the ricksha is tired of being kicked by 
the foreign “white devil” to show him 
the direction in which he must go. Dur- 
ing the World war many coolies were 
imported by the allies for work behind 
the lines. These Chinese soon learned 
that the white men were not gods and 
went home with a new conception of 
things. This awakening has spread all 
through China. 

The new China resents a condition 
of affairs so aptly illustrated by signs 
posted in a beautiful park in one of the 
large Chinese cities which read: 

“Dogs and Chinese keep out!” 





MISSISSIPPI FLOODS 


One of the worst floods in the history 
of the Mississippi valley inundated a 
yast acreage in Missouri, Illinois, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Mississippi and Loui- 
siana. Breaking levees released the 
waters that spread death and destruc- 
tion. Airplanes, motorboats and other 
craft were pressed into service to res- 
cue persons who took refuge in treetops 
and on roofs of houses. The nation 
was quick to respond to President 
Coolidge’s appeal for help. Three hours 
after the Red Cross broadcast its first 
appeal $500,000. was contributed. It 
was the first time the radio had an op- 
portunity to demonstrate how valuable 
it can be in such an emergency. The 
excessive rains of last fall are blamed 
for the flood. It again focuses atten- 
tion on the need of more effectively 
controlling the valley water system. 


_ AMERICA’S SWEET TOOTH 

Whether or not prohibition is respon- 
sible, the fact remains that consump- 
tion of sweets has had a tremendous 
boom since the nation went dry. Pa- 
trons of corner saloons in the old days 
have transferred their affections to the 
corner drug store and~ confectionery 
shop. Beer and sterner stuff have given 
way to soda and sundaes, and candy has 
supplanted pretzels. 

The average American now consumes 
over 100 pounds of sugar today as com- 
pared with 78 pounds in 1918. The 
candy business is the nation’s sixth larg- 
est industry. The per capita consump- 
tion of ice cream a year is three gallons. 
Chocolate is by far the soda and candy 
counter prime favorite. 

However, those who do not believe 
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that prohibition has anything to do with 
the situation are supported by figures 


showing a similar consumption of 


sweets in other countries which do not 
prohibit liquor. Some authorities de- 
clare high wages and more leisure re- 
sponsible for the sweet craze. At any 
rate, according to some doctors, it has 
tended to increase the number of dia- 
betic patients, Toomany sweets, they say, 
produces a kind of post-Volstead “jag.” 


**GOOD WILL’’ FLYERS HOME 

The Pan-American flyers entered on 
the last leg of their 20,000 hop over Cen- 
tral and South America when they re- 
turned -to the United States after an 
absence of four months. Five planes 





The “good will” flyers left San Antonio 
shortly before Christmas. When they reached 
Cuba they deviated from the routed map so 
as to take in Havana, Miami and Jackson- 
ville, terminating the trip at Washington 
where, appropriately enough, a Pan-Amer- 
ican Commercial Conference is in session. 


started on this modern air argosy. Only 
four returned. The dangers faced may 
be appreciated by chronicling some of 
of the mishaps which befell these_pio- 
neers en route: 


Dec. 22—Fog delays flight at Mexican bor- 
der. 

Dec, 23—Engine of St. Louis burned out at 
Tampico, Mexico. 

Jan. 5—New York forced down at Guatema- 
la. 

Jan. 12—New York’s landing gear smashed 
at San Salvador, Salvador. 

Jan. 29—New York and St. Louis forced 
back at Buenaventura, Colombia. 

Feb. 1—Detroit damaged at Tumaco, Colom- 
bia. 4 
Feb. 8—Broken landing gear prevents hop 

to Mollendo, Peru. 

Feb. 26—Capt. Clinton W. Woolsey and 
Lieut. John W. Benton killed im crash of - 
New York and Detroit at Buenos Aires. 

Mar. 6—San Francisco strikes rocks at 
Montevideo. 

Mar. 8—San Francisco forced down by 
engine trouble at Guaratuba, Brazil. 


However, the flight in the main was 
extremely successful. Much unknown 
country was covered, valuable experi- 
ence was gained in flying in the tropics, 
anew “long-journey” emergency ration 
was tried out and friendly visits were 
made to a score of Latin-American re- 
publics. The venture, according to Maj. 
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Herbert A. Dargue, flight comm:):.:|,;. 
was “not to give publicity to the «:.), 
or the air service but to give publici:, ;, 
the whole American nation.” The {)).)) 
was prompted by rumors that Euro; 
capital was trying to establish air |. 
in South America to the exclusio.) ,; 
American products. Permission ha: :) 
be obtained for the airmen to fly 

the different countries. The p! 
were christened New York, St. Louis. 
San_Francisco, San Antonio and Detr); 
in recognition of what these cities 4, 
doing for commercial aviation. To sp. 
ply the machines 50,000 gallons of gaso. 
line, 2000 gallons of benzol and 5000 «,!- 
lons of lubricating oil were shippe: iy 
advance to various ports of call. Pach 
plane consumed 25 gallons of gasvline 
and 2% gallons of oil per hour of flizht, 
The cost of the flight comes from the air 
corps appropriation and not any special 
act of congress. 


News Notes | 


Darrow-Wheeler Debate. A_ public 
debate on prohibition between Clarence 
Darrow, lawyer, and Wayne B. Wheel- 
er, general counsel of the Anti-Sa!oon 
League, attracted a comparatively s))a!! 
audience to Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Darrow declared prohibition legal tyr- 
anny and “fanaticism,” that it was pass- 
ed when many men were overseas fight- 
ing, and that it could not be enforved. 
Wheeler termed prohibition a success, 
said it was the will of the majority 
and based on sound government princi- 
ples. There was no official decision. 


D. A. R. Session. Defamers of nation- 
al heroes were condemned by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
in convention at Washington. Other 
resolutions deplored the growth of }u- 
reaucracy in government, attacked th: 
children’s bureau of the labor depart- 
ment, urged more women to exe! 
the ballot, advocated more “adequate” 
national defense and a bigger merch: 
marine, warned against red activities in 
this country, and condemned rule of 
dictators. The D. A, R. pays a pens 
of $32.50 a month to 24 women whos 
fathers fought under Washington. 
out of every 750 inhabitants can tr: 
his lineage back to a Continental : 
dier, it was asserted. 
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More Speed. An army plane rac 
1000 homing pigeons from Washingto! 
to Baltimore and defeated the feather: 
competitors by 26 minutes. Harry Du: 
Minneapolis truck driver, ran 90 miles 
in 13% hours. The San Pedro cha: 
(Cal.) swim record was broken by 35y- 
ron Summers, 28, of Glendale, Cal., \ 
crossed in 13% hours. The W. J. © 
nors III, motorboat, went from P: 
Beach, Fla., to New York, 1200 miles. 
less than 46 hours, 


Rebuked by Ex-Kaiser’s Aid. \!:) 
James Hannigan of Boston, repres« 
ing veterans of the 104th infantry, ha! 
the nerve to ask the ex-kaiser to felic!- 
tate the American veterans on the u» 
veiling at the Massachusetts state hous: 
of a painting depicting the decoratio! 
of the regiment’s colors by the Frenc’ 
government for bravery against the &«'- 
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mans. Areply was received froman aide 
who refused to submit it to the former 
German ruler because the request was 
“without tact and inappropriate.” 





Plane Drops Life Line. Army avia- 
iors at Crissy field demonstrated that 
airplanes can be used to carry life lines 
to disabled ships off shore. A coast 
guard cutter off the California coast 
was used in the successful test with 4000 
feet of line. 


Trade Name Refused. The patent of- 
fice declined to grant application of the 
Lincoln Oil Co. of Philadelphia for 
registration of the trade name “Linc- 
ford” because the Ford Motor Co. ob- 
jected. 

Negro Declines Post. James Carter, 
Georgia negro who has sefved as U. S. 
consul to Tananarive, Madagascar, de- 
clined an appointment as minister to 
Liberia. He has since been made con- 
sul at Calais, France. 


Depew is 93. Physicians advised 
Chauncey M. Depew to forego his an- 
nual birthday dinner. But Depew, now 
93, insisted on giving out his usual 
birthday interview. He predicted that 
Coolidge would be re-elected. 


Crime Parley Off. President Coolidge 
declined a request that ko call a na- 
tional conference to discuss crime pre- 
vention methods. He thinks the crime 
wave a problem for the states to deal 
with individually. 

Schall Exonerated. U. S. Senator 
Schall (Rep.) of Minnesota was exon- 
erated of charges of corruption in con- 
nection with his 1924 campaign by a 
special investigating committee of the 
state senate. 





Ship Seizure Illegal. “Sheer aggres- 
sion and a violation of treaties,” said 
Federal Judge Bourquin of San Fran- 
cisco in ordering the release of the ship 
Federalship, its crew and $1,000,000 
liquor cargo seized last month by coast 
guard vessels 300 miles at sea. 


Avoid Jail Terms. Four years after 
prison sentences had been imposed for 
violation of the anti-trust laws, eight 
pottery men avoided sentences of from 
six to 10 months by paying fines of $5000 
each to the New York federal court 
which convicted them. 


Spurns “Red” Workers. President 
Green of the Federation of Labor turn- 
ed down a plea of ousted communist 
fur workers at New York for reinstate- 
ment in the federation. “There can be 
no harmony between the communistic 
organizations and the federation be- 
cause there is no common ground be- 
tween them,” Mr. Green reiterated. 





Famous Shipyard Closes. William 
Cramp and Sons, Philadelphia’s historic 
Shipyard, shut down because of dwin- 
dling business. Nearly 100 years ago it 
Started building wooden ships. For 
many years it was identified with the 
navy, building warships for the Civil 
and Spanish-American wars. It built 
Sampson’s “White Squadron” and the 
freak dynamite ship Vesuvius of Span- 
ish-American war fame. It also con- 
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structed the South Carolina, first of the 
American dreadnoughts. Curtailment 
of naval construction and continued de- 
pression in merchant shipbuilding is 
blamed. 


It’s the Overhead! Beginning the first 
of the month the price of haircuts in 
some New York shops were boosted to 
75 cents. Before the war the price was 
35 cents. 


“Old Hickory’s Hair” Sold. Locks of 
Andrew Jackson’s flowing blond hair 
brought $32.50 at a New York auction 
sale. The memento was sold by Andrew 
Jackson 4th of Los Angeles, a great- 
grandson of “Old Hickory.” 


—— 





Noted Visitors. James Ramsey Mac- 
donald, former labor premier of Great 
Britain who is paying his second visit 
to the United States, predicts that Eng- 
land’s labor party will return to power. 
“We are the two greatest enemies- of 
the British Empire,” said Mayor Thomp- 
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son, Chicago’s new executive, in wel- 
coming Eamonn de Valera, Irish pa- 
triot, to that city. Thomas Lipton, Eng- 
lish yachtsman, here on a visit, said he 
would attend every ball game of the 
Yankees until Babe Ruth hit a homer. 
Alexander Kerensky is touring the coun- 
try making speeches in Russian against 
the soviet regime. President Machado 
of Cuba was a Washington visitor. 


Egg-Rolling Clean-Up. It required 
five one-ton trucks with sideboards ex- 
tending four feet above the bodies to 
cart away eggs'shells and other refuse 
left on the White House lawn by 30,000 
children who rolled eggs there on 
Easter Monday following the annual 
custom. 





Denies Wilson Dictated Armistice. A 
denial that the armistice which ended 
the World war was dictated by Presi- 
dent Wilson was made by Lieut.-Col. U. 
S. Grant 3rd in an address before a 
Washington historical society. 


Right of Inquiry Upheld. The fed- 
eral trade commission has a right to in- 
quire into details of any business, the 
supreme court decided in dismissing in- 
junction proceedings brought against 
the commission by the Claire Furnace 
Co. and 21 associated corporations. 


State Legislation. A modification of 
the New York Baumes law which re- 
quires stiff prison sentences for old of- 
fenders was passed by the Minnesota 
senate. An anti-evolution bill was re- 
jected by the West Virginia legislature. 
A bill introduced in the Wisconsin leg- 
islature would require all sleigh run- 
ners to be made the same width as auto 
tires so that they could use the same 


7 
ruts in winter. A bill to prohibit pub- 
lication of horse racing results was in- 
troduced in the Florida house. A 700- 
foot plea against Sunday blue laws was 
presented the Ohio senate. 


Actress Sentenced. Mae West, star of 
the play “Sex” which was ordered from 
the New York stage as indecent, was 
sentenced to 10 days in the workhouse, 
Her co-author and co-producer receiv- 
ed like sentences. New York’s play 
crusade extended to bar “Spread Eagle,” 
a satire on U. S.-Mexican relations, from 
being broadcast, because of a protest by 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Anthem Contest Vain. Although near- 
ly 1000 manuscripts were submitted in 
the contest conducted by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs for a possi- 
ble successor to the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” the music critics who acted 
as judges decided that none of the tunes 
approached that of our national anthem 


(by popular consent) and called off the . 


contest. The music had to be written 
for Katherine Lee Bates’s poem, “Amer- 
ica the Beautiful.” __ 


McAdoo Looms as Dry. “Prohibition 
is a great issue and neither of the major 
political parties should be permitted to 
evade it,” was the way William Gibbs 
McAdoo put himself on record before 
the Ohio State Bar Association. He fa- 
vors tariff changes to aid the farmer. 


Many College Failures. Half of the 
American boys who will go to college 
next fall would be better off if they 
went into business, says President 
Faunce of Brown university. He figures 
that 50 per cent of the boys who go to 
college fail to graduate, “not counting 
the thousands who, though they do 
graduate, waste four precious years and 
receive no benefit commensurate with 
the time and money spent.” 





Armament; Facial and National. The 
women of this country spend 28 times 
more money on cosmetics in a year than 
Uncle Sam does for battleships and air- 
planes, Mrs. Ruth Maurer, head of a 
cosmeticians school, told a mid-West 
beauty show. The American woman’s 
beauty bill last year, she said, amounted 
to $1,825,000,000. 


Sapiro-Ford Suit Off. A mistrial was 
declared in Aaron Sapiro’s $1,000,000 
libel suit against Henry Ford at Detroit 
because a woman juror gave out an in- 
terview to the newspapers. 


Whist Prizes Taboo. Whist playing 
for prizes violates a state law concern- 
ing gambling and raffles declared au- 
thorities of aristocratic Lowell, Mass., 
in banning public whist games for prizes. 


171 Miles an Hour. A small auto spe- 
cially built for Frank Lockhart, 24-year- 
old Los Angeles racing driver, made 171 
miles an hour on a dry lake bed at Mu- 
roc, Cal. Lockhart was at the wheel. 
Maj. Segrave recently went 207 miles an 
hour in a British car at Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 





KODAK ALBUM FREE 


Mail this ad, your name, address, and 3c 
in stamps to cover mailing. Dept. 5, Bald- 
wis Stndio, St, Louis, Mo—Advertisement. 
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Our Travel Editor Abroad 


He Tells How Things Look in the Old World 








Why Sweden is So Wet 


When God divided the waters from 
the land he forgot Sweden, owing to the 
fact that it was so far away. Thus it 
happens that nearly a tenth of the 
whole surface of the country is water. 
This is the explanation given by one of 
the old Swedish writers, though many 
Swedes of today do not accept it. 

Another old-time author tells us that 
the Garden of Eden was located in 
Sweden and that culture spread from 
there to the south of Europe and Asia 
instead of coming the other way. The 
ancient Gothic people who waxed 
strong in the far north during many 
centuries and who finally overswept 
the whole of Europe were descendants 
of Japheth, the second son of Noah, ac- 
cording to this version. 

The name “Japheth” is by many 
seholars believed to mean “fair-haired.” 
Hence it was natural enough that the 
inhabitants of northern Europe, who 
are blonds, should be traced back to 
Japheth. Modern science holds that 
these people dare blonds not because of 
their racial lineage but because in the 
far north where the sun’s rays are very 
weak there is no need for pigmentation 
in the skin to serve as a shield or color- 
screen for the blood. 

It is the fashion today to speak of 
these north Europeans as the “Nordics” 
and there are those who assert that 
they are worth all the other races put 
together. They include the Teutons, 
Scandinavians and Scots, and they are 
among the tallest people in the world. 

Webster’s dictionary describes the 
Nordics as a “dolichocephalic race,” 
but whether this is complimentary or 
the opposite, nobody seems to know. 
Probably Webster wished to avoid tak- 
ing sides in a controversy so embar- 
rassing as this, and so he made use of 
this cryptic term. Certainly “dolicho- 
cephalic” is a hard name to call any 
race, and something ought to be done 
about it. 

The Bible gives us the names of the 
descendants of Japheth and tells us that 
“by these were the isles of the Gentiles 
divided in their lands—every one after 
his tongue, after their families, in their 
nations.” This description fits Sweden 
very well, it is argued. A booklet is- 
sued by the Swedish railways asserts 
that “the present inhabitants of Sweden 
lived there 5000 years ago and were 
carrying on trade with other countries 
2000 years before the Christian era 
began”. 


Beautiful Approach to Stockholm 


Sweden was thus on the map at a 
very early date. It is to a large extent 
a network of waters. A “skargard” or 
fence of little islands hedges it in. 
Many times an effort has been made to 
count the islands, but it’s like trying to 
count -a big flock of chickens and the 
results are never twice alike, 

The Goeta route takes us through a 
labyrinth of waters and finally into 


Lake Malar. We note the remains of 
Stegeborg castle, one of the choice ruins 
of Sweden. This stronghold was built 
in the 13th century and it ‘played a 
great part in Swedish history. But it 
was found to be too near the Baltic 
sea and thus too much exposed to the 
attacks of enemies and so jt was aban- 
doned. The neighboring town of So- 
derkoping was in ancient times a fa- 
mous commercial city, but now it is 
only a small pleasure resort. 

Rocky islands crop up everywhere. 
The shores are low and the rocks have 
been rounded and worn by the elements 
during the ages, for this part of the 
world is very old, geologically speak- 
ing. Lichens and heather give them a 
grayish-purple hue which harmonizes 
beautifully with the greenish color of 
the water. , Now and again we see whis- 
kered and weather-beaten men in row- 
boats and sailboats—looking like Vi- 
kings of old. We pass the fore part of 
a 5000-ton steamer which was wrecked. 
The main part of it,.containing the ma- 

















Little sketches by the travel editor, on the 
Goeta canal route. The convent and church 
at Vadstena were founded in the 14th cen- 
tury by St. Bridget, who was the foremost 
religious and literary woman of northern 
Europe during the middle ages. Here Gus- 
tavus Adolphus was made king. The typical 
low-lying rocky islands along the Baltic com- 
ing into Stockholm are illustrated below. The 
rich coloring which is the chief charm of 
these scenes is lost in the reproduction. 


chinery, was cut apart by the electric 
torch and a new bow was built on it 
and the boat was rescued for service. 

There is timber in all directions— 
mostly spruce, pine and birch—but it 
is all stunted and windswept. We see 
many boats loaded with birch for fire- 
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wood, and also pulpwood-for ») .\.;,, 
into paper. The country is spo...\; 
dotted with houses. Here and t! 

the fine estate of some man of \ 
imbedded in a grove of oak or 
Occasionally in the distance 

serve the spires of churches a: 
smokestacks of foundries or fa 
Sweden is a country in which thy 


This is a birdseye view of the central part o 
Stockholm. The Swedish capital is 0}: 
called “the Venice of the north,” becaus 


like Venice, it is largely built on 


ufacturing industries are widely, 
tered, interspersed with the fa: 
communities, so that cheap lab: 
be had. 

Stockholm looms up most pictur 
esquely as we near it. It is bath 
the mystic evening light of the | 
Above the general mass of the cit 
the dome of the Katerina Kyrka 
the steeples of many other chur: his 
the splendid tower of the town hal! ani 
now and then a “skyskrapor,” as they 
call their modern office ‘buildings- 
rowing the term from the United States. 

“Holm” means an island, but it is not 
certainly known how the “Stock” part 
of the name originated. The city is lo- 
cated at a peculiarly strategic poinl, 
where Lake Malar empties into th 
Saltsjo or “salt sea”—an arm of th 
Baltic. There are no tides in the Bbal- 
tic, and the water is not very salty. But 
there are swift currents among the 1v- 
merous coast islands and it takes V 
exact knowledge of the thannc! 
navigate safely. 

We thus see how Stockholm by »:- 
ture occupies a position unusually s.fe 
from attack. In winter the waters are 
closed up with ice and in summer it 
takes skillful maneuvering to gain an 
entrance. Now of course ice-breakers 
keep the channels open in winter. 

Stockholm a Convivial Capita! 

Our little party greatly miss | 
Eli.. He would be right in his ek 
here among the Stockholmers, who 
noted for their festive spirit, their 
of good eats, their vivacity, their ; 
dtessing, their suave manners and their 
festive spirit generally. We have to « 
claim, as Hamlet did over the sku!! 
Yorick: “Alas, poor Elil—a fello 
infinite jest, of most excellent fan) 
where be your gibes now, your flas!ic 
of merriment that were wont to set {i 
table on a roar?” 

As Eli was accidentally left be! 
last night at Vreta, and as Suzanne |! 
was also left, Florence Seymour an’ 


have to pack up their baggage and ‘as¢ 


it_along with us. The little ste: 
dumps us on the wharf and wit! + 
much extra baggage we look as i! 
might be a rich American couple tr\' 
ing in first class style. The only t!) 
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that I am ashamed of is the paper sack 
with Florence’s extra hat and a large 
amount of heather in it. As Eli, the 
willing chore boy, is now gone, I have 
to do his work and carry that paper 
bag. As I have a suitcase in each hand 
and extra bundles under my arms, the 
only way I can carry the sack is in my 
teeth, like a dog. But this isn’t for long, 
for very soon the porters relieve us of 
everything and hustle us into a taxi, 

Our hotel is quite a grand place—for 
in Stockholm everybody likes to “put 
on style.” The big lobby is full of 
people — handsome, well-fed, well- 
groomed gentlemen and ladies, sitting 
ground in easy chairs or standing and 
chatting. When we enter, they cock 
their ears and listen in. They want to 
learn who “the Americans are’”—for 
they can tell Americans as far as they 
can see them. 

“Would you and your husband like 
to'go up and dress for dinner?” the 
clerk at the desk inquires—in his anx- 
iety to play the agreeable host. 

“Husband! husband!” Florence cries 
out in indignation. “That man isn’t 
my husband. He isn’t a thing to me. 
Iam traveling alone. We just happened 
to come in on the same boat.” The 
clerk makes profuse apologies, Flor- 
ence’s face gets as red as a beet, in 
spite of her powder, and the onlookers 
titter and exchange knowing smirks. 

Florence hurries, for once, with her 
beautifying and goes down to dinner 
ahead of me. In order not to embarrass 
her further, I take a seat at a table as 
fer distant from her as possible. I pre- 
tend not to know her and start to study 
the very puzzling menu. Pretty soon 





Stockholm is an up-and-down city, which 
follows the shape of-the rocky site on which 
it is built. In two places thete are steam 
elevators or hoists which give us a lift of 
more than a hundred feet and land us on a 
level with the top of the cliff. This one is 
the Katarinahissen or Catherine lift. At the 
top is a “belvedere” or observation pagoda 
from which we get a view of the city and the 
waters with which is if cut up. 


she beckons frantically to me and I go 
over to her and she says: “Please.sit 
by me and talk to me. That man at 
the next table has been desperately 
7 to flirt with me and I don’t like 
1 : ’ 


[ give the man as cutting a look as 
[ can summon—although he is a great 
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powerful fellow nearly a foot taller 
than I am. The next minute his wife 
comes in and sits down beside him. 
After that he remains in a state of total 
eclipse and doesn’t let his glance wan- 
der away from her. Florence is always 
extremely formal toward me—but on 





Monument in Stockholm in honor of John 

Ericsson, famous inventor—originator of the 

screw propeller and other revolutionary 
improvements. 


this occasion she thanks me quite cor- 
dially for coming to her rescue, and 
says: “It is handy to have a man around 
sometimes.” 

Cafe Type of Life Popular 

For centuries the Swedes have had 
friendly relations with France. They 
have felt strongly the French influence 
and in a great measure they have, in 
their cities, followed French customs. 
The men especially like to leave their 
happy homes and spend the evening in 
a cafe where there is eating, drinking, 
music and conviviality—and perhaps a 
little flirting if there is “a new girl in 
town.” This is considered the “‘smart” 
thing to do. 

The Swedes present a marked con- 
trast to the Norwegians in this respect. 
The Norwegians as a class are rather 
“solemncholy,” as poor Eli put it. The 
Swedes as a class are more sociable; 
they like “company,” and they are more 
light-hearted and easily pleased. They 
are, it is true, somewhat “mercurial”; 
they will be up one day and down the 
next. They like to make a good ap- 
pearance; they like to have the best 
there is, and if they can’t have this they 
will go without and make the best of it. 

The Norwegians rather envy the 
Swedes their ability to take life easy 
and to make such a show of prosperity. 
On the other hand, many of the Swedes 
think that their neighbors the Norwe- 
gians are too “independent” and that 
they would prosper more and be hap- 
pier if they would loosen up a little 
more. 

This is rather a sore point. Of course 
there are many exceptions in both 
countries. We can’t make a broad state- 
ment about any people which will be 
absolutely true. When we travel we 
have to content ourselves with general 
impressions, gained from what we see 
and hear. 

Stockholm’s Checkered History 

Sweden for centuries was the vic- 
tim of raids by pirates and hostile 
tribes. To fend off these enemies Jarl 
Birger fortified the two islands at the 
key point where Stockholm now stands 
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and made this place his capital. “Jarl” 
is pronounced “yar!” and it is the same 
as our English word “earl.” One of 
these islands is named Stadenholmen; 
our little boat landed at this island. 
The other is Riddarholmen and this is 
the one on which the famous Riddar- 
holms church is situated. 

This sanctuary has been the burial 
place of the great people of Sweden for 
centuries. The place is lined with the 
trophies of war—flags, drums, trumpets, 
weapons and trappings from many a 
gallant battle. The pavement is made 
of tombstones. Here are buried Gustav- 
us Adolphus and Charles XII—Swe- 
den’s most cherished warrior kings. 
Both of them died, at a comparatively 
early age, on the field of battle. 

Here also lies Charles XIV, founder 
of the present dynasty. His original 
name was Bernadotte. He was a French- 
man—one of Napoleon’s marshals. The 
old_ royal line had died out and the 
Swedes turned to their friend France 
for a sovereign. But they went through 
the form of “electing” him, as the Scan- 
dinaviansalways have with their rulers. 

Bernadotte became a Protestant. He 
devoted himself to the interests of his 
adopted people; he even joined the al- 
lies and helped to defeat his old com- 
mander, Napoleon. He forced Den- 





Famous Riddarholms “kyrka”’ or church— 

Sweden’s Westminster Abbey, where many 

of her kings and heroes are buried. The 

spire is peculiar, being built of cast iron, in 
an openwork design, 300 feet high. 


mark to give up Norway and Norway 
was unwillingly tied to Sweden in a 
union which lasted another century. 
This church is now used only as a 
“pantheon” or temple of fame, and the 
only services held in it are those at- 
tending coronations and royal funerals. 

Here we view a great Bible, written 
on 300 pieces of parchment, each one 
being made from the hide of an ass. 
One account is that it took five centu- 
ries to copy this Bible, by hand. An- 
other legend is that a monk did it all 
in a single night, with the aid of the 
devil—and so the book is known as 
the “Devil’s Bible.” 

It was at this point that the terrible 
“Stockholm blood bath” took place. 
This was in 1520, when religious and 
political outrages were rife. King 
Christian of Denmark, who then domi- 
nated Sweden, had 82 of its chief citi- 
zens, including many noblemen and two 
bishops, executed on the pretext that 
they were rebels and heretics. He 


(Continued on page 35) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Dispute Over Houghton Luncheon. A 
luncheon given to U. S. Ambassador 
Houghton by the Manchester chamber 
of commerce caused a dispute between 
the mayor and the president of the 
chamber. The lord mayor claimed the 
right of presiding at entertainments of 
foreign ambassadors, but the president 
of. the chamber réfused to give way. 
The lord mayor accordingly refused to 
attend. 


King Breaks Ancient Precedent. When 
King George goes out to dine at a pri- 
vate home he no longer takes with him 
his own wine and wine stewards. Such 
had been the practice of all English 
kings since Henry V, the practice be- 
ing a precautionary measure against 
poisoning. The king and queen recent- 
ly dined with Lord and Lady Astor, 
former Americans, who had the priv- 
ilege of serving him wine from their 
own cellars. 


Promise Not to Fight. At Leicester 
30,000 British workers pledged them- 
selves to refuse to go to war or to aid 
in the manufacture or transport of mu- 
nitions. The pledging was done by the 
Independent Labor party. 


FRANCE 


Draft Dodgers Come Back. Two 
Frenchmen, the Berthalon brothers, de- 
scended from the Alps where they had 
spent the last 13 years and threw them- 
selves on the mercy of the courts. They 
hid at the beginning of the war to es- 
cape military service because they be- 
longed to a religious sect which forbade 
killing. So strictly did they adhere to 
their tenets that they refused to kill any 
animals in the mountains though they 
were constantly short of food. After 
learning of their sufferings the military 
court sentenced them to three years in 
prison and suspended the sentence. 


Gambling Profitable. Costly though 
it may be to the players, gambling is 
profitable to the government. Taxes 
levied on public casinos for last year’s 
business netted the treasury nearly 
$11,000,000. The casinos showed profit 
of $15,000,000 over the preceding year. 
Deauville, the most sporty gaming place, 
led the list. 


Gaston Leroux Is Dead. Gaston Le- 
roux, famous author of detective sto- 
ries, died at Nice. Leroux’s. stories 
were widely read in America as well as 
in France. Some of the bést known 
were, “The Mystery of the Yellow 
Room,” “The Perfume of the Woman in 
Black” and “The Phantom of the Op- 
era.” Two of these became celebrated 
through screen .versions produced in 
the United States. Leroux had won 
fame as a reporter before he began 
writing his stories. 


SWITZERLAND 


Japan Keeps Military Secrets. The 
Japanese delegate to the preparatory 
commission for disarmament, Sato, told 


that body at Geneva that Japan could 
not reveal to the world the extent of 
her holdings of war material. He de- 
clared that until perfect security was 
obtained ‘nations must be« permitted to 
preserve the secrets of their defense. 
France supported the position. Great 
Britain proposed that the signatory na- 
tions be permitted to increase their 
strength beyond the limit allotted in 
case of rebellion, after the consent of 
the league of nations had been obtained. 


SPAIN 
Gen. Weyler Cleared of Plot. Gen. 
Weyler, famous for his severe adminis- 
tration of Cuba just before the Span- 
ish-American war, was freed from the 
charge of conspiring against the Rivera 
government. Several other army offi- 


cers were found guilty and sent to 
prison for six or eight years each. They 
were accused of planning to seize the 
members of the government last June, 

















King Alfonso of Spain and his daughters 
Batrice and Christina. 








including Premier Primo de Rivera 
himself, and to prevent the king from 
leaving Madrid. 


ITALY 


Defiant Socialist to Prison. In his 
sensational trial at Rome Tito Zaniboni, 
former socialist deputy, confessed that 
he had tried to kill Mussolini in 1925 
“as the illegal head of the government 
stamping on the liberties of the people,” 
and that he planned to supplant “hated 
fascism” with a military dictatorship 
with the king at the head. ._He was sen- 


tenced to 30 years in prison, as was - 


Gen. Cappello who admitted he was op- 
posed to the fascist regime but denied 
any part in the “asinine assassination 
plot.” Six other defendants received 
shorter sentences. One was acquitted. 


Women Teachers Making Fight. The 
women of Italy joined in making a 
stand to save for themselves the right 
to teach in secondary schools, threat- 
ened by the fascist government which 
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would bar them from everythi» 
which they compete with men. 
fascist contention is that women tc.) 
ers are not fitted to develop boys 
the virile type of men demanded }) 
fascist standard. The women 
that the profession of teaching 
close adjunct of home life and t! 
is woman’s natural field, 


in 
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Premier Promulgates Labor Charier. 
The Fascist “charter of labor” 
ceremoniously promulgated by Pre 
Mussolini in connection with the | 
bration of the 2681st anniversary o 
founding of Rome. The “charter” 
claims the state’s right to directly . 
trol all forces of production, inclu 
both capital and labor. Strikes, | 
outs, boycotts and sabotage are strictly 
forbidden as rebellion against the s 
Workers are guaranteed a six-hour day 
with extra pay for night work. 


RUSSIA 


No Tips for Waiters. Authorities at 
Moscow have abolished all tipping of 
waiters. Action was taken on the 
munistic theory that all men are equal, 
and the same reason led to the a! 
tion of the waiter’s apron and « 
special marks of the service which 
once considered menial in Russia. The 
waiters now wear a blue blouse with 
an army style collar and no tie. 


Building Many New Churches. [pn 
spite of the campaign by the soviet 
government to suppress religion an 
crease of religious sentiment has been 
observed with the building of muony 
new churches. Such churches are ¢en- 
erally built by common contributions 
from factory workers and others. So- 
viet newspapers upbraided the various 
clubs and societies in interest for al- 
lowing the religious spirit to dominat: 
the people. 


Rykoff Thinks War Certain. Prewier 
Rykoff addressing the delegates to the 
all-union soviet convention at Mos: 
warned them that the jealousy of |! 
imperialist nations over Russia’s suc- 
cess in establishing a true socialis| 
public was sure to lead to war. |! 
urged that the soviet government ))'c- 
pare actively “to meet the threat.” !le 
pictured the foreign powers in China 
as making a concerted effort to involve 
Russia in a war with the Chinese. 


CHINA 


Cantonese Factions at War. The !!.0- 
kow government of the Cantonese hav- 
ing been dominated by the radical ¢! 
ment Gen. Chang Kai-shek set up «)- 
other at Nanking. The Hankow faction 
claimed to represent, not the reds |! 
the civil power; they “dismissed” Gc». 
Ghang, set up Feng Yu-hsiang, “|! 
Christian general,” as his successor 21)! 
ordered Gen, Tang Sun-tse to atlack 
Chang at Nanking. Gen. Tang igno! 
the orders and proceeded, in conju 
tion with Gen. Chang, to attack (ie 
northern forces defending Peking. |! 
Hankow faction declared Tang oustec. 
and all affairs placed under a milil: 
commission, but it seemed to have 10 
effect. Gen. Chang, it was reporte:, 
won over his former opponent, Ge”. 
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Sun Chuan-fang, who defended Shang- 
hai against him, to be an officer for the 
Cantonese. The heaviest fighting with 
the northerners was at Pukow, which 
the Cantonese riddled with shells. 
There was rioting at Hankow where 
hundreds of foreigners remained, and 
U, S. sailors landed to rescue three 
Standard oil men imprisoned in their 
own premises by hostile employees. 
There were 45 foreign warships on 
hand to protect foreigners in the town. 


Sailors in Free Fight. Sailors from 
four nations joined in a general fight 
at Shanghai over the question as to 
“ho won the war?” The fight took 
place in a cafe and had its real begin- 
ning over a comely Russian dancer em- 
ployed there. When French police re- 
stored peace it was found that eight U. 
S. sailors had bruised or broken heads, 
while British, Italian and French sail- 
ors carried away similar souvenirs of 
the argument. 


JAPAN 


Emperor Proclaims Moratorium. The 
financial crisis in Japan reached its 
height with the signing of an edict by 
the emperor declaring a moratorium 
for three weeks, during which all pay- 
ments, except salaries and wages, would 
be suspended. More than 30 banks had 
suspended operations including six 
large institutions. The Wakatsuki cabi- 
net resigned and a new one was formed 
by Baron Tanaka. The bank of Japan 
tried to tide other banks over the crisis 
with advances amounting to about 900,- 
000,000, yen, or $450,000,000. All busi- 
ness was badly hurt. 


PHILIPPINES 


Plot to Kidnap Aguinaldo. According 
to reports in Manila newspapers a plot 
was discovered to kidnap Gen. Agui- 
naldo, president of the Veterans of the 
Spanish revolution and an independent 
thinker in the matter of Philippine in- 
dependence. The motive was revenge, 
since it was believed that Aguinaldo 
had given information to officials at 
the U. S. navy yard at Cavite which 
placed certain radical employees there 
in danger of losing their jobs. 


Use of English Growing. A Spanish 
writer and journalist, Don Luis de Or- 
teyza, after traveling over the Philip- 
pine islands, declared at Manila that 
the Spanish tongue in the country is 
on the decline while English “is so 
woven into the warp and woof of 
Filipino life that only a miracle can 
destroy it.” He blamed the Spanish 
themselves for the change, saying that 
the Americans had done more for the 
Filipinos in 30 years than the Spanish 
had done in 300. 


AUSTRALIA 


Said Paderewski Insulted King. Lord 
Stonehaven, governor-general of Aus- 
tralia, accused the famous pianist Pad- 
erewski of insulting the king of Eng- 
land because he did not stand when he, 
“the king’s vice regent,” made his entry 
in the theater at Melbourne where the 
pianist was giving a concert. Paderew- 
ski came out on the stage only after the 
governor-general had sat down. He 
Smilingly replied to Lorn Stonehaven’s 
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charge by saying the king, whom he 
had often entertained, would be the 
last person he would think of insulting. 


Death at Duke’s Greeting. While Mel- 
bourne turned out en masse to welcome 
the Duke and Duchess of York, come to 
dedicate the new capital, two of the 40 
planes flying above the crowd collided 
and came down burning to death their 
four occupants. The duke and duchess 
did not happen to be looking in the di- 
rection of the planes at the time. An 
imposing display of naval and military 
forces escorted the royal visitors into 
the harbor, 


HAWAII 


Oldest American University. At the 
Pan-Pacific conference on Education, 
Reclamation, Rehabilitation and Recrea- 
tion held at Honolulu it was decided 
that Peru could claim the first univer- 
sity established in the Western hemis- 
phere. Such was the verdict after a 
three-cornered dispute for the honor 
by Peru, the United States and Mexico. 
Peru’s university won by 20 years. 


NICARAGUA 


U. S. Sailors Kill Three. When a band 
of men carrying a red flag defied U. S. 
orders not to fight within 2000 yards 
of a railroad and tried to take the vil- 
lage of Poseltega they were opposed by 
American sailors. Three of the attack- 
ers were killed while the sailors suf- 
fered no casualties. The Liberals kept 
up scattered fighting, put the Conserva- 
tives rushed reinforcements to the 
scene of every battle and pushed Sa- 
casa’s men further back. 


MEXICO 


Trained Burned; 100 Killed. Hun- 
dreds of rebels or bandits, in Jalisco 
state, derailed a train bound for Mex- 
ico City, practically annihilated a mil- 
itary guard of 50 soldiers in two hours 
fighting, killed 50 or 60 passengers and 
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Taking a stroll along a Shanghai street. This 
one happens to be next to the English con- 
cession. The barbed wire is for the purpose 
sof discouraging visitors. 








then burned the train. A number of 
the passengers were burned to death 
because they were wounded and could 
not get out. Five or six Americans on 
the train escaped unhurt. The attack- 
ers intent on killing every soldier kill- 
ed several whom they suspected of be- 
ing soldiers, but four soldiers finally 
escaped by posing as civilians. As soon 
as the train was stopped a heavy fire 
was poured through the coaches. The 
fight was finished inside the coaches 
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as the passengers crouched under the 
benches. President Calles received re- 
ports that three Catholic priests led the 
attack, and escaping passengers said the 
bandits rushed on the train with shouts 
of “Viva Cristo rey!”—Long live Christ 
the king.” Church officials denied that 
the church had any connection with or 
knowledge of the affair, but the govern- 
ment deported six members of the Cath- 
olic episcopate consisting of two arch- 
bishops and four bishops. 


PORTO RICO 


McFadden Stirs Resentment. Con- 
gressman McFadden of Pennsylvania 
aroused resentment when he referred 
to Porto Rico in a speech at San Juan 
as “an American possession.” The in- 
sular senate made a formal protest to 
President Coolidge, in which it was as- 
serted that while Porto Rico might be 
considered a part of the United States it 
could not be considered a “possession.” 


ARGENTINA 


Minister Falls from Plane. The min- 
ister of war, Gen. Augustin Justo, was 
literally blown out of an airplane by 
a sharp gust of wind as he was mak- 
ing an inspection flight. The airplane 
was about 6000 feet high, but the para- 
chute attached to the minister’s body 
opened and brought him safely to earth. 








CANADA 


New Brunswick Goes Wet. Under a 
bill passed by the provincial legislature 
New Brunswick returns to the wet col- 
umn with the government controlling 
the sale of liquor. This will make all 
Canada a wet country by 1928 with the 
exception of Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward island. Under the new law 
persons buying illicit liquor in New 
Brunswick will be liable to the same 


_ punishment as those selling it. 


Colony Planned by Karolyi. It was 
learned at Winnipeg that Count Michael 
Karolyi, formerly premier of Hungary, 
is planning to found an agricultural col- 
ony in Western Canada. His represen- 
tative, Dr. Emil Lengyel, inspected land 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan for the 
proposed colony. 


ALASKA 

Wilkins Lost and Found. Capt. 
George Wilkins, arctic flier, gave his 
friends much uneasiness when he hop- 
ped off from Point Barrow to fly over 
the frozen sea and was not heard from 
for more than two weeks. Many 
searches were made for him without 
avail. He finally sent word that he had 
made a safe return to Beechy Point. 
With him was his pilot, Carl B. Eilson, 
and the two had food enough for two 
weeks when their plane was forced 
down, They had planned to fly 600 miles 
north of Pt. Barrow in search of land. 


MOROCCO 


Spaniards Burn Moorish Towns. In 
their campaign against febel tribesmen 
in the mountainous region between the 
Uarga and Guezar rivers Spanish troops 
burned four Moroccan towns by way of 
reprisal. The punitive expedition was 
comprised of infantry, cavalry and 
mountain batteries. 
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What Trees Draw Lightning? 


Although woodsmen’s lore has long 
contained unwritten rules to the effect 
that certain trees in the forest should 
be avoided during electrical storms, 
the “searchlight of science” is now be- 
ing applied by the forest service to the 
question of just what trees are most 
frequently struck by lightning. 

The value of this service, lies not only 
in-the fact that it will give very useful 
information on where it is wise not to 
be when thunderbolts are being let 
loose, but it will furnish valuable data 
on the forest fire —, 


more frequently than green trees. This 
opens a fertile field for conjecture in- 
volving such questions as: What per- 
centage of the trees are killed? Do 
lightning fires originate from trees 
struck, from snags only, or from strikes 
to the ground? What proportion of the 
trees or snags struck are ignited and 
does this vary with species?” 


Television Practically Demonstrated 

The first public and practical demon- 
stration of television was given.by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


reasonable time after the bite. 
Amaral has prepared antivenins for .|| 
the South American snakes in suffic i. 
quantities to make them avail.) 
throughout the continent except in |), 
most remote parts. ; 

The Brazilian has been working 
the United States in co-operation |) 
an antivenin institute with headqu, 
ters in Philadelphia and stations in 0}; 
er parts of North and Central Amer) 
for the preparation of antitoxins. });. 
Amaral’s work in this country has bevy 
limited principally to the rattlesna} 
copperheads and water moccasi; 
Army physicians in the Southwest h: 
been especially zealous in aiding hi 
Recently the Brazilian visited Washi 
ton to obtain the approval of the P.!)- 





lic Health Servi 





hazards incident to 





lightning storms and 
the types of trees 
most likely to be ig- 
nited. In view of-the 
fact that lightning is 
the cause of an aver- 
age of about 3450 
forest fires in the 
United States every 
-year, this study is 
‘considered of great 
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importance. 
Lightning proba- 
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bly strikes all species 


(MAGE BEING RECEIVED IN NEW YORK 
FROM DISTANT STATION BY AUDIENCE 


preparations. 

The antivenin 
produced by sec: 
ing the venom | 
each species of snak: 
and inoculati 
horses with it. ‘Th, 
venom of more than 
4000 rattlers was sc- 
cured last sumni 
alone. This work 
especially compli 
ted because ther 











of trees, but it is 
known thatit strikes 
certain species much 
more frequently 
than others. Euro- 
pean studies indi- 


are 30 species of r.:! 




















cate that pine, oak 











and spruce are the 
species most sub- 
ject to “lightning 
stroke,” and beech 





















































perhaps the least. 
An American study, 
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{ » FOR TRANSMISSION BY WIRE 


tlesnakes in Nor'!! 
America and_ thi 
venom of each 

slightly differen: 
although based on 
the same princi; 

Unfortunately oi 
preparation will no! 
work for all specics. 
_ Therefore Dr. Amav- 
al has been creat 
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BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES FROM DISTANT STATION BY INDIVIDUAL 
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complex antiveni: 
which will w: 











based on more than 


76,000 trees in the A series of pictures showing the seeming miracle of television. With television the persons at 
West, showed that each end of a telephone not only hear each other’s voices but also see each other's faces. 


for at least severa! 
species. Of cou 
the average person 





72 per cent of the 





~ trees hit were western yellow pine and 
Douglas fir. 

“The question is,” says Richard E., 
McCardle, of the Pacific Northwest for- 
est experiment station, “Why should 
one species attract lightning more than 
any other? Consensus of opinion, both 
American and European, seems to be 
that height of trees, especially of iso- 
lated ones, and the character of the 
bark have much to do with it. This 
means that the smooth-bark trees are 
less likely to be struck than those with 
thick, furrowed bark, and that domi- 
nant trees are more liable than the 
shorter trees in the forest. It has been 
claimed that there is no evidence to 
show that trees growing in any partic- 
ular class of topography are struck 
more often than those in other classes 
-beyond the natural tendency of light- 
ning to hit trees on the ridges. 

“There are very meager data to show 
what influences character of soil, its 
moisture content, and the like have on 
the attraction of lightning. Nor is there 
reliable information concerning the 
character of the trees that are struck, 
whether they usually have spike tops, 


whole green tops, or if snags are hit 


before a group of officials and news- 
papermen in New York. These men in 
the New York auditorium of the tele- 
phone company saw Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover making an address in 
Washington at the very time they were 
watching. They could see the features 
of his face change and could follow 
every gesture without difficulty. It is 
another case of science annihilating 
distance. Both sight and sound were 
transmitted over telephone wires and 
radio waves. Of course the invention 
has not yet reached the stage where it 
could be generally used like the tele- 
phone, but nevertheless television is an 
actuality. 


Antidotes for Snake Poisons 


Deaths caused by venomous snakes 
can be eliminated. This is the cheering 
message given to the world by Dr. 
Afranio do Amaral, of Brazil. The 
work of this young doctor, who is a 
graduate of Harvard, has practically 
eliminated deaths from snakebite in the 
temperate regions of South America, 
such as southern Brazil and Argentina. 
Adl that is necessary to save the victim 
is to apply certain antidotes within a 


bitten could hari!) 
be expected to know the exact speci: 
of snake, but the various species u: 
ally inhabit certain sections of tl 
country, a fact which simplifies the 
problem somewhat. Rattlesnakes cau: 
a majority of the deaths from snak: 
bite in the United States. Ten per cent 
of those bitten by rattlesnakes die. 

According to Dr. Amaral snake po 
ons are complicated compounds invo! 
ing eight to 20 toxic principles deper: 
ing on the species. The venom may 
attack the body through the while 
blood corpuscles, the red corpuscl 
the nerve centers and other places. The 
scientist says that in the United Stat: 
any adult person bitten by a poisonou 
snake can be saved if the antivenin 
shot into the blood stream within 1% 
hours. This, unfortunately, does no! 
hold true for children. A few hours 
the limit in their case. 





FAMOUS LAST WORDS 
“I. do,” said the bridegroom. 





When the Norwegian oil tanker Norda 
ger recently docked at San Pedro, Cal., ''* 
engines had been going continuously | 
42 days during which time the ship trave! 
ed10,158 miles after leaving Bombay. 
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Canberra, Australia’s New Capital 


“By moving into a capital city, made 
out-of hand, where no town existed be- 
fore,the Australian government is about 
to take a step closely parallel to that 
taken, by the United States in the sum- 
mer of 1800, when the seat of govern- 
ment was moved from one of its great- 
est cities, Philadelphia, into a virtual 
wilderness,” says a bulletin of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. “Canberra, 
the federal city, will be formally dedi- 
cated by the Duke of York on May 9, 
and the Australian parliament will be- 
gin deliberations in the new capital on 
the same date.” 

A century and a quarter has seen a 
great advance in the art of capital city 
building, continues the bulletin; and 
although the residents of Canberra will 
find their capital, as early Washington- 
ians found theirs, a city made up in 
large part of “magnificent distances,” 
at least they will have the organized 
comforts of modern community life 
such as the infant Washington could 
not know. One of the first things done 
at Canberra was to start work on a 
water supply system. The first unit of 
this has long been completed. Next, 
both sanitary and storm sewers were 
constructed; and only a little later a 
power-house was built, and a railway 
was extended to an existing line. There 
are some good streets in Canberra in 
place of the rude trails and muddy 
paths by which the American cong-zess- 
men of 127 years ago found their way 
through thickets and across morasses 
between the capitol and the White 
House. 

The federal territory in which the 
new Australian capital is situated, was 
set apart for the purpose in December, 
1909. It is near the southeastern cor- 
ner of the continent close to its center 
of population. The territory contains 
912 square miles and so is 13 times the 
size of the present District of Columbia. 
[t is of an irregular, elongated shape, 
so formed as to include the drainage 
basins of certain streams. One of these, 
the Cotter river, is the source of water 
supply for the future city. The aver- 
age width of the territory is approx- 
imately 20 miles, and its extreme length 
about 60 miles. 


Australia’s new capital is to be an 
inland and upland city. It lies some 70 
miles from the ocean, behind the divid- 
ing range of mountains that skirts the 
coast. It is nearly 200 miles southwest 
of Sydney and about 300 miles north- 
east of Melbourne. The site chosen 
for the city was formerly a sheep “sta- 
lion” or ranch, an undulating upland 
plain with an altitude of about 1800 
feet. Scattered about are isolated hills 
rising 800 feet or more, while across 
the plain flows a small river, the Mo- 
longlo. It is in a latitude correspond- 
ing roughly to that of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., or Asheville, N. C. 

A world-wide contest was launched 
by Australia in 1911 for the submission 
of plans for her-made-to-order capital. 
The first prize was won by an Amer- 
ican, the second by a Finn, and the 
third by a Frenchman. The plan which 


has been taking shape in the Australian 
hills in recent years follows the Amer- 
ican design in general, but has been 
modified to include some of the good 
points of the other winning plans, as 
well as changes considered necessary 
by the commissioners and engineers 
who have been entrusted with the 
building of the city. 

A commanding eminence south of 
the river was chosen as the site for the 
permanent capitol,and about this blocks 
are arranged in a great circle. Lesser 
circles of blocks impinge upon this cap- 
itol circuit, or exist at a distance, con- 
nected by radial avenues. North of the 
river, on a similar hill, a university 
will be built. By means of a dam, the 
Molonglo river will be expanded into 
artificial lakes, on the banks of which 
will be public parks and gardens. 

Australians have profited by the er- 
rors of other capital builders, and have 
provided against the Topsylike propen- 
sity of cities to “just grow,” as did 
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One of the twins adopted by co-eds of the 
University of Oregon for practical training 
in the duties of motherhood. 








Washington during a certain era of its 
existence. No lots or areas in the dis- 
trick will be sold outright. Instead 99 
year leases will be given, with reap- 
praisal of values every 10 years. The 
lessees will pay rent amounting to five 
per cent on ‘the appraised values. By 
withholding leases in certain sections 
of the city and granting them in others, 
the commission of three men in charge 
of Canberra can control its growth. 
The commission also requires that no 
structure be erected until the plans for 
it have received official approval. At 
present there is a two-story height lim- 
it, and Canberra will be residentially 
largely a city of bungalows. 

About $25,000,000 has been expended 
so far toward the development of Can- 
berra, but it still lacks much of having 
the appearance of a city or even of a 
town such as Americans or Europeans 
are used fo. This is because the com- 
mission resolutely set about district- 
ing the future city. It now has the ap- 
pearance, therefore, of a group of vil- 
lages scattered over a plain. Australia 
is willing to bring its dream city into 
existence slowly. As an example, the 
parliament buildings are considered to 
be “temporary” structures; yet they 
will probably be used for several gener- 
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ations before being superseded by a 
permanent capitol on the site reserved 
for it. 

A definite system of physical devel- 
opment is being adhered to. The center 
of the city will be given over to public 
buildings, parks, and lakes. Off to it- 
self is the nucleus of the shopping dis- 
trict; elsewhere is a modified industrial 
area for laundries, cold storage, and the 
like. At a distance the district for in- 
expensive homes already has its scores 
ofsmall bungalows. Thesection formore 
pretentious residences lies in another 
direction. So the city is being shaped. 

Perhaps an idea of the city, to which 
hundreds of families of government em- 
ployees soon will move from metropoli- 
tan Melbourne, can best be given by a 
list of the things they will not find in 
their new home. There are at present 
no street railways, no gas, no theaters. 
But it may be added that automobile 
transportation will be adequate, that 
householders can cook by electricity, 
and that there are recreation halls and 
grounds, and a motion picture ‘house. 

There will be no saloons—but nei- 
ther will there be prohibition. Alco- 
holic beverages have been kept from 
Canberra during the preliminary build- 
ing operations; but with the influx of 
government workers the hotels are to 
receive licenses for the sale of liquors. 
Of another group of the city’s defi- 
ciencies Canberrans are particularly 
proud. It is the boast of those respon- 
sible for the city that it will be “smoke- 
less, dustless, mudless, odorless, and 
slumless.” The name, “Canberra,” is of 
Australian native origin, but no one 
knows its meaning. It was associated 
with the district before the idea of the 
new capital came into existence. 








THE 50TH YEAR 


Fifty in a way is an epochal age. Mid- 
dle life is behind and old age is still some 
distance ahead. At 50 it behooves a man to 
pause, look about him, reflect and take 
stock. He is no longer young, nor is he 
old. It was upward of 50 that many celeb- 
rities did their immortal best, as for ex- 
ample, Mark Twain, Sir Walter Scott and 
Victor Hugo. In the nature of things, 15 
working years remain less pivotal, per- 
haps, but more revealing and reassuring 
than at 40. When a man’s 50 he knows 
who are his friends and who are not. The 
sure years have exposed the fair weather 
kind and likewise confirmed confidence in 
the true blue variety with whom constancy 
is a thing of honor, At 50 one is not undu- 
ly elated by triumph nor easily depressed 
by disaster. Failure and success have lost 
something of their power to cast down or 
exalt. 

At 50 one knows fairly well his own 
powers and also his limitations. He is 
surer of himself than he formerly was, 
yet withal not quite so willing to tell the 
world. When a man’s 50 he knows what 
he likes in food and drink; in plays and 
books; what is more important, he knows 
what is best for him, having proved the 
same by experience often costly and some- 
times painful. 

At 50 one has seen and felt enough of 
the “give and take” of life to believe that 
a fairer balance is struck here and now 
than seemed possible or desirable when 
he was, say, 25. At 50 there is more of the 
drudgery of toil. And the sweetest music 
at 50 is the laughter of little children, par- 
ticularly one’s own children’s children.— 
Detroit News. 









































2? Whats*Wron’ Here ? 


All contributions to this department are made by our 
Besides helping artists and cartoonists 
careful in their drawings, our readers 
and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 
@ régret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
these pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 
space does not permit. 


Thirty days hath September and 
some other months as well—but never 
February. Usually there are 28, but 
every four years there are 29. Maybe 


1926 AUGUST 1926 \ 




















the men in the first picture are trying 
to account for the extra day. In the 


second picture the calender shows the 


first of August, 1926,as falling on Thurs- 

day. No, it really fell on Sunday. 
Here’s a double shovel plow that is 

different from any we have seen. The 


short beam which should be on the 
right appears in this illustration on the 
left. 

A pictorial atlas of the world con- 
tains a map of the Western hemisphere. 
It is readily seen that the land area 


does not extend near enough to the 
poles. Although there is almost four 
times as much water™as land on this 
planet this map would make it appear 
that there is more like eight times as 
much water. 

In the first picture the moon is im- 
possible—the crescent is never in a po- 
sition like a canoe on the water. The 
second picture showing a first quarter 





moon at one o’clock a..m. also is impos- 
sible. At this time of night the first 
quarter moon would be far below the 
horizon, 

With this picture of an animal May 
pole dance is the accompanying inscrip- 
tion: “In and out, and roundabout, 
twining ribbons gay.” Although the 
ribbon is supposed to be braided about 
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the pole as the dancers go “in and out” 
it looks as if they were all going in the 
same direction. The ribbon wouldn’t 


be braided tha 
should be going in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

This picture is supposed to represent 
the Horatius of old who stood on the 
enemy’s side of the bridge while it was 
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being hewn away in back of him. So 
this modern Horatius is on the wrong 
side of the bridge. 

“When I was an ox driver,” writes a 
Mississippi reader, “I always had the 
draft ring on the under side of the 


Pete 


yoke.” If the ring in this picture shown 
on the top of the yoke is intended for 
this purpose, it is in the wrong place. 


ORIGIN OF BEAR LODGE 


The death of I-See-O, last of the Ki- 
owa Indian scouts at Ft. Sill, Okla., re- 
cently recalls the pretty legends the 
Kiowa and Sioux Indians had concern- 
ing the origin of Bear Lodge, better 
known as Devil’s Tower,in Crook coun- 





‘ty, Wyo., which is one of this country’s 


nature freaks. According to the story 
told by I-See-O to Maj.-Gen. Hugh L. 
Scott the Kiowas were encamped on a 
stream in the Far North before start- 
ing their journey South. There were a 
great many bears in that region. One 
day seven little girls, chased by some 
bears, took refuge on a low rock. They 
prayed: “Rock, take pity on us! Rock, 
save us!” The rock heard them and 
rose, pushing them higher and higher, 
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finally to the sky, where they are»... 
seven little stars in a group (the P},; 
ades). The marks of the bears’ c|; 
are said to be on the rocks yet. 

The Sioux legend concerning 
origin of Devil’s Tower deals with t! 
Sioux maidens. One day these th 
maidens were gathering flowers ( 
were beset by three big bears. | 
maidens took refuge upon the hy 
rock, but the bears were also able 
climb the rock because they had lo 
sharp claws. When the gods saw |! 
the maidens were about to be devow: 
they caused the rock to grow out 
the ground. As the rock grew the m: 
ens climbed, but the bears could cli 
no farther and were hurled to th 
death on the rocks below. Then | 
maidens made a rope from the flowers 
they had gathered with which |! 
lowered themselves to the ground. A 
as in the other legend, the colum: 
structure still bears the marks made 
the bears’ claws. The Indians 
claim that during thunderstorms 
thunder god takes his mighty drun 
the top of the tower where he beats 
causing thunder. 

Devil’s Tower is one of the most « 
spicuous features in the Black Hills 
Wyoming. A huge volcanic rock, it his 
long been known as a landmark. Being 
visible for a hundred miles or more in 
that cloudless region the tower was 
used as a guiding mark by the aborisg- 
ines of the plains and mountains. Tlie 
early French colonies in Canada use 
it as a landmark and later during the 
Indian wars military expeditions in tl 
Sioux and Crow Indian country direct«(! 
their march by it. The tower rises soiic 
600 feet above a rounded ridge of seii- 
mentary rocks, which itself is 700 feet 
above the Belle Fouche river. The base 
of the tower merges into a talus of 
broken colunms, lying on a platform of 
bluff sandstone. Most of the columns 
are pentagonal in shape, while some a'v 
four and six sided. Each column is 
about six feet in diameter and they a' 
all bunched together like a bundle of 
matches. It measure more than a mil 
around at the base. 

Popular interest in this natural monu 
ment became so great that the U. 5S. 
government, in 1906, pronounced it 
national monument, and placed it unde: 
the direction of the national park 
service. 





MANNERS AND BREEDING 

I make a difference _between good m: 
ners and good breeding; although, in ord 
to vary my expression, I am sometim 
forced to confound them. By the firs! 
I only understand the art of reme 
bering and applying certain settled for 
of behavior. But good breeding is of 
much larger extent; for besides an unco! 
mon degree of literature sufficient to qua 
ify a gentleman for reading a play, or a po- 
litical pamphlet, it takes in a great co) 
pass of knowledge; no less than that ©! 
fighting, dancing, gaming, making the circ!’ 
of Italy, riding the great horse, and speak- 
ing French, not to mention some oth 
secondary or subaltern accomplishmen! 
which afe more easily acquired.—Jonath: 
Swift. 





The “partnership plan” of the Gener 
Motors Corp. made millionaires out of 50 
of its chief executives in the past tou’ 
years. 
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Little Stories from Real Life 
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A Cruise on Lake Superior 

Cruising is all right when you can 
choose your own accommodations and 
route. Two fishermen of Dollar Settle- 
ment, Mich., however, were given a 
cruise they did not expect and which 
they shall not soon forget. Alec Mc- 
tean and C. R. Draper took a broncho 
and sleigh to Whitefish bay to haul 
back a net. While busy with the net 
a huge chunk of ice floated out into the 
lake. They were all on it—and they 
had to stay on it. For two bitter cold 
nights, without sleep and with only 
their sleigh for protection from the 
wind and only raw frozen herring to 
eat, the trio drifted. The lighthouse 
keeper off Ile Paresien sighted the voy- 
agers and went to their rescue, 


Today’s Short Story 


Sst. Elwood J. Carroll, Philadel- 
phia, 22 years on police force, was of- 
fered promotion to lieutenancy. Would 
have had to give up horse he had ridden 
nine years. “I’d rather be sergeant 
than give up horse,” were his very 
words, 


Only a Powderpuff 

A woman of Southwestville, N. J., 
dropped her powder puff when she 
alighted from a big motor bus. Another 
passenger spied the puff just as the bus 
started up again and handed it to the 
driver. The driver took his eyes from 
the road just for an instant but during 
that instant the bus lurched from the 


driver’s control, swerved across the- 


road and overturned into an embank- 
ment. Five passengers were hurt. The 
powderpuff was undamaged. 


Wanted: To Find 100 Cripples 


Thieves in Chicago have been given 
a chance to show their salesmanship. 
Hyman Miller, a shoe salesman, gave it 
to them, but not intentionally. While 
Miller wasn’t looking the rogues appro- 
priated 10 sample cases of shoes worth 
$100. They will have quite a job dis- 
posing of them, Miller told the police. 
The thieves will have to locate 100 
cripples who have lost a right leg each 
for all the shoes are “lefts.” 


Woman Dies From Smoking 

Women who are addicted to the evil 
habit of smoking cigars, pipes or ciga- 
rettes (not tobacco chewing) should 
take heed at the fate which befell pretty 
Evelyn Chatterbox, of 221 Madison ave., 
West Podunk, N. J. Her father had 
spanked her on several occasions when 
he caught her smoking and had lec- 
tured her on the disgraceful habit. Eve- 
lvn’s mother died when she was a haby 
so the girl did nodt have the loving 
care that should have befallen her. 
With no mother to guide her and her 
father a stern, old-fashioned fogy, the 
‘poor girl had acquired the obnoxious 
habit of smoking. Little did she know 
the awful end that would come to this 
practice. While still in good health 
Evelyn was sitting in a chair one eve- 
ning smoking in what she, poor girl, 
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mistakenly imagined to be comfort, 
when she dropped off to sleep. The 
sparks from the tobacco demon fell onto 
her pretty dress and ignited her cloth- 
ing. Before she could summon aid 
she was burned to death. On her last 
birthday Evelyn was 106 years old; she 
had smoked a pipe all her life. 


Hot Dog! 

Hereafter the dog catchers of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., will see that none of their 
victims get loose. Little Johnnie Kane, 
11 years old, had a pet dog. He didn’t 
have a tag for it but it was a nice dog 
and Johnnie loved it. The Animal Res- 
cue League drove down the street one 
day and rescued Johnnie’s pup. When 
Johnnie witnessed the proceeding and 
heard the yelping of his little “perp” 
he got as mad as a hornet with the itch. 
He followed the dog wagon for several 
blocks and saw more tagless dogs 
scooped up and placed in the wagon. 
Then Johnnie saw his chance. The 
dog catchers were busy chasing a yel- 
low cur up an alley when Johnnie got 
the back door of the wagon open. In 
order to get his dog out he had to let 
some of the others out first, but he 
didn’t mind doing a good turn to the 
poor critters. They appreciated getting 
their freedom back, no doubt. Anyway, 
Johnnie got his dog and “beat it.” 
When the dog catchers returned to the 
wagon, were they mad? Hot dog! 


WHERE FOND PETS ARE BURIED 


Many people love their pets, and re- 
member them even after they are dead 
and gone. This is shown in the fact 
that we have three large animal ceme- 
teries in this country. One of these 
strange cemeteries lies in Hartsdale, not 
far from New York, where there are 
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A sketch of the Aspin Hill, Md., pet ceme- 
tery where many pets of remembering 
owners lie buried. 


some 6000 graves of dogs and other 
animals and birds, many of which are 
surmounted by splendid tombstones. 
The second cemetery lies near Boston, 
while the third is located at Aspin Hill, 
Md., near Washington. 

The New York cemetery consists of a 
five-acre plot. Here, it is claimed, one 
finds the graves of the aristocrats of the 
dog world. Burials take place there on 
the average of one a day. The tomb- 
stones range from humble markers to a 
huge mausoleum made of 50 tons of 
Vermont granite and larger than the 
sarcophagus of an Egyptian kifg, 
erected at a cost of $13,000 by Mrs. M. 
F. Walsh as a final resting place for her 
dogs Sally and Toodles. There are 
many others almost as costly. Many of 
the stones contain the names of promi- 
nent persons who were owners of the 
pets in life. There is a stone which 
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marks the joint graves of Mira and 
Nanette carrying the line “In Memory 
of my beloved griffons,” and signed by 
Evelyn Nesbit Thaw. Then, there are 
four graves of pets owned by Irene 
Castle McLaughlin. Three of them con- 
tain the remains of dogs, while the 
fourth is the grave of a monkey. The 
stone marking the latter bears the in- 
scription “Rastus, the smartest, most 
lovable monkey that ever lived.” Among 
other lot owners in this strange ceme- 
tery are the Schuyler family, the Mes- 
erole family, the Everard family, Flor- 
ence Reed, Elbridge Gerry Snow and 
many others. But not all of them are 
out of the Social Register. Only re- 
cently a shopgirl reserved a plot for 
her dog, and one of the best sites in the 
cemetery, is given to Gyp, who had no 
pedigree, but was just a mongrel pup 
who “adopted” an iceman and “rode 
the route.” 

In addition to the dogs and the mon- 
key many cats are buried in the Harts- 
dale cemetery. And there is one horse, 
one pet hen, several canaries, three 
white ducks and a young lion that was 
buried there in 1917 with considerable 
pomp and ceremony. It is said that if 
you drive past Hartsdale on Sunday 
you will notice 20 or 30 autos in front 
of the cemetery entrance, and, inside, 
many graves banked with flowers. 

The Boston and Maryland pet ceme- 
teries are very much like the one at 
Hartsdale. Besides the graves of dogs 
they contain those of several cats, 
horses and other pets. Staff, the dog 
World war hero, is buried at Aspin 
Hill. According to R. C. Birney, pro- 
prietor of the cemetery, they buried 
Staff with both his military decora- 
tions—English and French—and lots of 
people cried at his funeral. Some of 
the dogs, the proprietor said, are em- 
balmed, and most of them have regular 
coffins. Often there are ceremonies 
at the pet funerals. However, they are 
not religious services, but eulogies of 
the pets by their masters. “I’ve even 
buried dogs here that lay in state before 
their funerals,” proprietor Birney de- 
clared. 





JEFFERSON AT CHURCH 


Although Thomas Jefferson was not a 
communicant of any church, he frequently 
attended the Episcopal services at Char- 
lottesville. For many years there was no 
church building in the vicinity and the 
courthouse was the only place of worship. 
The four leading denominations in the 
county divided the Sabbaths equally 
among them, the Episcopalians, as well as 
the other three denominations, holding 
services every fourth Sunday. Mr. Jeffer- 
son used to come down from his mountain 
ate Monticello on horseback, bringing his 
seat with him. This seat consisted of a 
light folding chair of his own invention. 
He would enter the courthouse with the 
device under his arm, unfold it, place it 
on the floor and then sit down among the 
others. 





SOME FEET 


Alonzo Terrell, of Holmes county, Miss., 
has exceptionally large feet. Each foot 
measures 24 inches around the instep, 27 
inches around the ball, 16 inches around 
the ankle and 17 inches in length. His 
first pair of shoes, made about five years 
ago, required two whole kidskins for the 
uppers. 
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The Creditors’ Meeting 


Hammel was within a few yards of the 
hotel entrance when, with a quick, indrawn 
breath, he came to an abrupt halt. Then he 
side-stepped suddenly and darted into the 
doorway of a shoe store. 
his back to the sidewalk as much as possi- 
ble, he pretended to be interested in the 
window display, until the elusive reflection 
in the glass told him that Smithson had 
passed without seeing him. Ordinarily he 
would have hailed Smithson’s appearance 
with hilarious surprise, but just now he 
was neither surprised nor hilarious. He 
owed Smithson $2 and he had promised to 
pay him two weeks before. Also, he was 
certain that the man had come that, way 
purposely, hoping to meet him, for he 
knew that Smithson lived in the opposite 
direction, and at that hour he should have 
been returning home from work. 

He waited for a moment, breathlessly 
afraid that his creditor wou!'d retrace his 
steps; and then, after a cautious peek to 
assure himself that the coast was clear, he 
made a quick dash for the hotel, swinging 
the door shut behind him with a sigh of 
relief. When his thoughts were diverted 
by the near-meeting with Smithson he had 
been busily framing an airy little speech by 
means of which he hoped to convince his 

«landlord that no harm would result in 
allowing him to disregard the “strictly in 
advance” sign over the desk; and as he 
did not really look for any trouble from 
that quarter, he approached the desk jaun- 
tily once safely within the lobby. 


The landlord himself was there, reading 
an evening paper, and as Hammel ap- 
proached he laid it aside and rose. “Eve- 
nin’, Mr. Hammel,” he greeted jovially; and 
before the guest could answer he contin- 
ued: “A gentleman called to see you bout” 
—he glanced at the clock—“’bout 10 min- 
utes ago. Left his name,” he added, turn- 
ing from the desk and inserting a thumb 
and forefinger into a pigeon-hole bearing 
Hammel’s room number. 

Hammel gasped again. No wonder he 
had met Smithson out there! The fellow 
had been at the hotel looking for him, In 
the meantime the landlord fished a card 
from the pigeon-hole, and after squinting 
at it to make sure that there was no mis- 
take, slid it across to Hammel. Hammel 
picked it up and glanced at it, and for the 
third time in as many minutes he gasped 
in surprised consternation. Scrawled in 
pencil across the face of the card he read: 
“Ham—Want to see you. Will call later. 
John Hulton.” 

John Hulton! Then, after all, Smithson 
had merely passed by. But it meant that 
there were two of them after him; and he 
would have much rather known that it was 
Smithson who called, for while Smithson’s 
claim was a week older than Hulton’s, the 
former would be satisfied with $2 dollars. 
The latter wanted $10! Without waiting 
to explain about the deferred room rent, 
he dashed up the stairs; and in the se- 
clusion of his room he washed hurriedly 
and scrambled into his best suit. While he 
dressed heconsidered a dozen wild schemes, 
but the only thing which seemed clear was 
that he must get away before Hulton re- 
turned. He had no intention of facing 
him. He had failed to make good his 
promise, and now he had neither the cash 
to meet the obligation nor an explanation 
to offer. 

Hammel was just an ordinary young 
fellow, with nothing but mediocrity in his 
past or in his future. As a boy he attended 
grammar school as long as he saw fit, 
which was not long. After he entered his 
teens he recognized no home in particular, 
and by the time he gained his majority, 
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he had none at all; yet contact with the 
great world failed to broaden him except 
in one or two respects: he was wedded to 
no trade or-profession, and his record of 
endurance at one job stood at 11 months. 
Otherwise he was born to be narrow, and 
narrow he was. How he lived did not puz- 
zle him, for he was not given to puzzling. 
He never earned more than $3 in any one 
day in his life, and constant shifting from 
one job to another rendered that meager 
income uncertain to say the least; yet he 
was conscientious and held to a well-de- 
fined code of morals, in which debt loomed 
as a thing beyond the pale. Debt, pro- 
tracted debt, stood for &Il that was des- 
picable and mean. And by dint of an un- 
failing habit of getting another job im- 
mediately, after quitting the one before 
he maintained a precarious respeéctabil- 
ity until after he passed his- 31st mile- 
stone, 

His mode of living was simple in the 
extreme. Sometimes he boarded, but more 
often he occupied a room in a near-down- 
town “hotel,” which privilege cost from 
$2.50 to $3 a week; and the six work- 
ing days of that period he punctuated 








A giant arum lily at Kew Gardens, England, 

produced its first bloom in nearly 40 years. 

The flower is five feet high and measures 
three feet in diameter when open. 








with three meals, purchased in the nearest 
restaurant where meals were to be had for 
an average daily expenditure of 75 cents. 
He also observed the early-to-bed-early-to- 
rise rule religiously, except that Saturday 
night and Sunday were likely to witness a 
departure from these staid habits. Satur- 
day evening, after bathing, shaving, and 
supping—he dined at noon—he sallied 
forth, arrayed in his best, to see the bright 
lights. To be sure, he saw most of their 
splendor from the sidewalk; but he some- 
times occupied a 50-cent seat at a vaudeville 
show, and afterwards visited the rendez- 
vous of his acquaintances. There on oc- 
casion, he splurged to the extent of $2 
or $3 dollars, which amount divided itself 
about equally between pool and “eats.” 
Having retired four hours later than 
usual, he slept correspondingly late Sun- 
day morning and breakfasted at an hour 
when he would have been thinking of din- 
ner had it not been Sunday. That to him 
was a delightful sensation, and one which 
he would not have missed for a great deal; 
and in consequence he ate but twice on 
Sunday. The second meal, staged almost at 
sufpper-time, was an elaborate affair, some- 
times costing as much as 75 cents, or even a 
dollar. Afterwards he put aside the “mak- 
in’s” in favor of a cigar, and often played 
a few hands of 500 or bridge with the 
denizens of the hotel reading-room., When 
his best suit, or any other article of his 
dress-parade outfit, began to show signs 
of wear, he amused himself less until he 
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bought another to replace it Thus he lived 
and thus he might have gone on fore. o, 
had it not been for the intervention of ; 
unforeseen. 

One Saturday night, having become |)... 
of his job, he left it without regret. 
gling a week’s wages, plus 85 cents mi 
ulously saved from the week before, i); 
pocket. Saturday night was Saturday ji 
and Sunday was Sunday. He lived ace 
ingly. On Monday he rose at his u 
hour and went out in search of another 
Tuesday he did the same and Wednes 
too. Then the remaining days of the 
slipped by and he realized that Satur: 
had arrived surreptitiously. He was 
out of a job. Somewhat provoked, he | 
stock of his assets and discovered that 
owned exactly $3.97 cents, hardly 
than would pay for his room. But he 
occupied that same room for many we. 
and had always paid on the dot, so |e 
paused on his way up stairs and explain: 
to the landlord, who smiled generously ; 
said, “Don’t worry.” ~ 

After supper Hammel wandered al) 
the streets where the bright lights glow 
but he wandered aimlessly and econ 
cally. The vaudeville theater and the 1 
dezvous he shunned altogether; and 
Sunday he slept late, as usual, but his « 
ner lacked elaborateness. He rose hal! 
hour earlier Monday morning and went 
with the fire of determination burning 
his veins, but to no purpose. Jobs w 
elusive; such as he located were either | 
yond his limited accomplishments, 0: 
arrived just too late. Tuesday passed w 
the same result; and then he began to 
lieve that his god of luck had died or ¢: 
on a vacation, and another, with w! 
he had no speaking acquaintance, 
usurped his place. On Wednesday he ro. 
earlier still and went out -doggedly; |) 
when evening came he was still among | 
ranks of the unemployed, and he lachk« 
the 25 cents necessary to supply his supp 


He did not attempt to wrest credit fron 
the restaurant. A sign over the cashi: 
desk warned the public that such attem)' 
could be attended only by failure. Instea 
he strolled along a certain street, whist! 
but worried, until he met a man who 
knew would pass that way, and from | 
he borrowed $2 “until Saturday.” He hai 
at rare intervals, borrowed before, and 
say “until Saturday” came natural beca 
he had always said it. When his fri« 
came to him for a like favor they alw: 
said it, And, curiously enough, he had 
ways paid promptly when Saturday ca: 
and his friends had, too. But the 
dwindled and Saturday came, and he w: 
still out of work. He could not underst: 
it.. It had never happened before. Ani, 
hating to again face his landlord wit! 
empty pockets, he held communion w 
himself and resolved upon a bold str 
He carefully avoided Smithson, from wh 
he had_borrowed on Wednesday, and hu 
ed up Hulton, whose job might easily h: 
been classed as “a position,” and from |! 
he borrowed $10 dollars! He promised | 
pay the following Saturday. 


Having paid the rent for the week |» 
fore, and another in advance, he carefu 
husbanded the remaining $4, making th« 
carry him until near the end of the we: 
but eventually he found himself broke an¢ 
no rearer a job than before. With a sick’) 
feeling he hunted up Vickers, whom he |! 
known’ since boyhood, and borrowed 
for an indefinite period. . He did not pr« 
ise to pay at any specified time because ! 
was already worried about one payme''' 
deferred and another which only a mira: 
would prevent -him from deferring. ! 
sides, Vickers worked in a bank, and tha! 
coupled with their long acquaintance, re) 
resented to his mind a state of affluenc 
and intimacy above fixed dates, Saturd.: 
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evening. he wandered home with a little 
more than $3 in his pocket and a feeling 
that he would never get a job. He paid the 
$3 to the landlord and went back to his 
boyhood friend with a heavy heart. After 
considerable beating about the bush he con- 
fessed as much of the truth about his finan- 
cial condition as he thought Vickers should 
know, and negotiated another indefinite 
loan of $5. 

His gloomy presentiments seemed to be 
justified. Another week dragged by, re-- 
lentlessly, day by day, until another Sat- 

urday witnessed his home-coming, weary- 
Saal half hungry, and discouraged, and 
because he was half-hungry, still possessing 
almost $2. That, however, was small con- 
solation. Once more he must put off the 
landlord, and that, added to his other debts, 
made a total of $25. He could not possibly 
square himself with the world in less than 
three weeks, and he could do it within that 
time only by obtaining work the first thing 
Monday morning and living with the ut- 
most stringency. And, in the face of dis- 
appointment after disappointment, obtain- 
ing work seemed no easy task. 

Since the beginning of the week he had 
become more and more hopeless. His ob- 
ligations seemed monstrous. He had a feel- 
ing that he was facing inevitable ruin, like 
a man coasting toward a stone wall, with 
his brakes useless and his steering gear 
jammed. His feet dragged and his shoul- 
ders drooped. His face wore a haunted ex- 
pression. Twenty-five dollars was a terri- 
ble sum, It was more than he had owned 
at one time in years. Even when he saved 
up for a suit, fifteen to eighteen dollars 
sufficed. And to have it hanging around 
his neck like a millstone! It was Fate! 
He was doomed to be humiliated, scorned 
as a “beat,” and perhaps cast into jail for 
debt. He was not sure about the law on 
that point, but he had read of such things. 
He could imagine his creditors holding a 
meeting to decide their attitude toward 
him; and it was while he was in that state 
of mind that he saw Smithson approaching 
him on the street. A moment later, when 
he learned that Hulton had been at the 
hotel looking for him, he knew that the 
thing he dreaded had come—the creditors’ 
meeting ! 

He knew that at best he could avoid 
Hulton for only a short time. The man 
had a reputation for never doing things 
by halves, and he would haunt the place 
after that. At last he decided to go out 
and stay out until late, when he would re- 
turn, tell the landlord he was called away, 
pay for one night’s lodging, and move the 
first thing in the morning. To be sure, he 
had little money, but there was yet one 
man to whom he could apply for a loan; 
and that man knew neither Smithson nor 
Hulton nor Vickers. Then he would get a 
job, if he was forced to knock some luck- 
less incumbent on the head to create a va- 
cancy, and bury himself until he was in a 
position to liquidate his debts. Of course 
he could say, when he had the money to 
pay over, that he had been working in the 
country, or sogething of the sort. 

Dressed, he ran downstairs quickly, in- 
tending to pass the desk as if bent upon 
some errand of the utmost importance; 
but as he rounded the turn which brought 
him just above the lobby he drew back 
suddenly. He was too late. Hulton was al- 
ready there! Even as he dodged out of 
Sight he saw the landlord press a button, 
which by the medium of two peals of an 
electric bell, would announce in his room 
that a caller waited below. He waited 
breathlessly while the landlord tried an- 
other summons, and then he heard him tell 
Hulton that Mr. Hammel was out. 

“Has he been here since I called before?” 
Hulton asked. 

“Oh, yes,” the landlord returned. “I gave 
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him th’ card. I guess he went out to 
supper.” \ 

“Pll wait!” Hulton announced grimly. 

Hammel groaned and cautiously retreated 
to the next landing. He tried to think, but 
coherent thought seemed an impossibility. 
It had come. He was trapped and he might 
as well face the music. True, he could re- 
turn to his room, now that the bell had 
been rung without result; but suppose the 
landlord should thihk it possible that he 
had fallen asleep and go up to investigate? 
And the longer he delayed the more queer 
would it seem when he did go down. 

At length, with a pitiful attempt at ap- 
pearing nonchalant, he commenced his 
journey toward the inevitable. Twice he 
hesitated on the stairs, but he forced him- 
self to go on. With a sigh he made the 
turn that brought the lobby within view 
and there below he saw Hulton, sitting 
bolt upright in a chair, with his back to- 
ward him and his face toward the door, 
nervously twiddling his thumbs. He de- 
scended another step, and the stair creaked. 
The landlord glanced up and saw him. 
“Oh, Mr. Hammel!” he called. “Th’ gen- 
tleman’s waitin’ for you. I thought you'd 
stepped out, for I rung twice and didn’t 
get no answer.” 

At the sound of the name Hulton leaped 
to his feet. There was nothing to do now 
but go down and meet him and, putting on 
as bold a front as he could muster, Ham- 
mel went down. 

Hulton met him with out-stretched hand. 
“°Fraid ’'d missed you, Hammel,” he said, 
with a characteristic jerky laugh. “Wanted 
to speak to you. How’s everything?” 

“Well,” Hammel began lamely; but Hul- 
ton plunged on: “Fact is, Ham, I heard you 
was out of a job. Now, there’s a pretty 
good one open down at the works and I 
know you can handle it, so I told the super 


_I’d bring in a good man Monday morning. 


How about it, can you come?” 

Hammel heard himself answer in a 
dream. Then he started to murmur some- 
thing about the $10. 

“Tut!” said Hulton quickly. “I guessed 
all that. Happened to me more than once. 
Why didn’t you come back, if you was 
stuck?” 

A moment later, emerging from the hotel, 
they fairly collided with Smithson, dressed 
like a sore thumb, and beaming. 

“Oh, heavens,” Hammel groaned to him- 
self “Half of the creditors’ meeting came 
out all right, but here’s the other half, 
camped on my trail!” However, there was 
no need to worry. He was again in funds, 
and he could satisfy Smithson easily. 


The newcomer greeted both with a hand- 
shake and a slap on the back. “This where 
you fellers hang out?” he asked. “Fun- 
ny, ain’t it? We’re neighbors now! You 
see, I got promoted to foreman last week 
and I changed my quarters to a locality 
more fittin’ to my station in life. -I’m at 
the ‘Middlesex’ now, just in th’ next 
block.” 

Hulton hurried away to his belated sup- 
per, and as soon as he was gone Hammel 
delved into his pocket and produced $2 of 
hiselatest loan. 

“Sorry I didn’t get around io this before, 
Smithy,” he said, “but you see—” 

“Eh?” ejaculated Smithson, staring at 
the coins. “How—— Oh, yes! But heav- 
ens! I’d plumb forgotten that!” 


NEEDLE IN BODY 50 YEARS 


Mrs. George McNeil, of Irma, N. J., swal- 
lowed a sewing needle over 50 years ago. 
Recently she felt a sharp pain in her hip, 
and when her daughter examined the spot 
she found the point of the needle sticking 
out. A doctor was called who removed the 
needle. It was his belief that the sharp 
needle had been coursing through Mrs. Mc- 
Neil’s body for the past half century. 








Unwanted- Hairs 
Gone Forever! 


You can easily place this delightfully per- 
furned balsam on the hairs for a few seconds 
and then remove it, at the same time gently 
lifting out the very roots of hundreds of 
hairs. And all in less than a minute! 


This scientific preparation is not to be 
confused with temporary surface hair 
removers. It is composed of ingredients 
which will PERMANENTLY destroy the ONLY 
growth by gently lifting out the roots un- 
til they cannot return and it is abso- 
lutely harmless. 

Formulated by a physician, it is sim- 
ple, safe and rapid. It can be used 
freely on your face, arms, under arms, 


body and limbs. And your skin will take A 
on a beautiful complexion. Thousands of : 
women are using it. Your money back if Pkg. 


it does not do all that is claimed. 
Ask at yourfavorite toilet goods counter— 


NU-ART 


‘The New Art of Destroying Embarrassing Haiz. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, mail this coupon today 













DELFIN, INC., Dept. 207 
South Orange, N.J. 

I enclose $1.00 for a package of NU-ART and 
l understand you wil, also send me without 
charge, as a special offer, a large jar of Nu-Art 


assage Cream and a six months supply of 
Antiseptic Astringent. oot 
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Match Your Coat and Vest 


With New Trousers. FREE SAMPLE 
DON’T DISCARD YOUR OLD SUIT. Wear 
the coat and vest another year by getting new 
trousers to match. Tailored to your measure, 
With 90,000 patterns to select from we can 
match almost any pattern. Send vest or sam- 
ple of cloth today, and we will submit FREE 
best match obtainable. 

AMERICAN MATCH PANTS CO. 
Dept. K. B. 6 W. Randolph St.. Chicago, ill. 


Save Your Feet 


When all else fails, end your suffering with this 
No Metal 

Heefner Arch Support 

(Fully Patented 


It re-adjusts the entire foot. 
S Write for free book and state- 
” ments from doctors and users. 


HeetnerArch Support Co. 105 M.E. Taylor Bidg., Louisvitie,K: 
Write for our Guide Book, 


ATENT “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 


“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” sent Free. Send model 
or sketch and description of your invention for 
Inspection and Instructions FREE. Reasonable 

terms. Victor J, Evans & Co.,850 Ninth. Washington, D.C. 


NOTHING Sells Like SHOES 
Every person a prospect. Take orders 


for Mason Shoes direct from factory. 85 stun- 
ning styles. Amazingly low priced. No ee dm needs + 
Outfit MASON SHOE MFG. CO., Dept. 28 


DON’T SELL for Others eg gre products, 


Totlet Articles, Household Specialties, etc. 500% profit. We furnish 
everything and sh >w you how. Valuable booklet free. Write at once, 


Scientific Labs., 1976W Broad, Richmond, Va. 


a book of them with pictures. Honest, you'll laugh 
POER : the oe hee Kreations— Love, Comedy, Mystery— 
Scts a copy from The S; Holiow Press, 

Anderson, Printer, Box 118. West-Boyiston, Mass. 
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Beware of Friday the Tth! 


Dust off your rabbit’s foot and knock 
on wood: Friday is the 13th! 

The conjunction of two hoodoos of 
this type is enough to jar the eye teeth 
of all superstitious people. It goes 
without saying that walking under lad- 
ders will not be the prevailing fashion 
on this day and most people will be 
doubly careful in giving stray black fe- 
lines a wide detour. Our view-with- 
alarm editor warns that almost any- 
thing can happen on that day. 

The ntimber 13 is shrouded with 
hoodoo the world over. In this country 
many hotels and office buildings skip 
the “unlucky” number in designating 
rooms and floors. For example, several 
New York hotels have no room 13 or 
13th floor, the number being purposely 
omitted. In Paris no house bears the 
number 13. The same holds true for 
many other French communities. There 
are persons in Paris who are known as 
“fourteeners.” They are held in re- 
serve to make 14 at dinner parties. In 
England 13 has been left off auto license 
plates, The Italians never use the num- 
ber in lotteries. The Turks so dislike 
13 that they have dropped it from their 
vocabulary. Negroes in every land 
abhor 13 and it was even taboo with the 
aborigines of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica.. Popular fancy has it that if 13 
people sit down to a table one will die 
within a year. Some authorities attrib- 
ute this to the Last Supper when Christ 
dined with his 12 Apostles. Others trace 


‘it to Scandinavian mythology when the 


12 major gods were seated about a table 
in Valhalla only to welcome the evil 
spirit, Loki, who made the 13th. But 


_ records show that this superstition was 


known even to the ancient Asiatics. 
Some Italian-made playing cards grace 
the 13th card with a picture of death. 
In many lands people are so afraid of 
the number that they will not live in a 
house bearing it. Some other localities 
prefer to label houses 12A, etc., in lieu 
of the “fatal” number. Railroads and 
steamship lines say that travel is light- 


“est on the 13th of the month. And if, 


the particular day happens to fall on a 
Friday—why, travel is ever lighter. 

In America the quarter is even asso- 
ciated with the hoodoo. This is because 
there are 13 letters in the words “quar- 
ter dollar,” the eagle has 13 feathers in 
its tail, 13 long feathers in each wing, 
13 arrows in one foot, holds a branch 
with 13 leaves in the other foot, bears 
a ribbon in its mouth with 13 létters on 
it, the shield over the eagle’s head con- 
tains 13 stars and, to add to the “hor- 
rors,” there are 13 stars on the other 
side of the coin. 

Of course, some people like to defy 
the hoodoo. Thirteen is a pet number 
with certain gamblers. It was a favor- 
ite with many important personages, in- 
cluding King Louis XIII of France who 
adopted a title because it contained 13 
letters and always selected the 13th day 
of the month for taking important steps. 


~- The famous explorer Nansen started 


into the arctic on the 13th of the month 
with 13 men and returned to civiliza- 
tion on the 13th of the month. He made 


the 13th guest at a dinner party on a 
certain Friday the 13th. 

Friday is closely associated beéause 
it was the festival of certain goddesses 
in folk lore. It was generally consid- 
ered a dishonor not to devote that day 
to religious pursuits in ancient times. 
Friday was also the day of the cruci- 
fixion. 

The ancients had a calendar of 13 
months. The custom of the bridegroom 
giving the bride 13 pieces of gold is still 
observed in some Latin countries. Some 
time ago three Chicago couples defied 
every known jinx by being married on 
Friday the 13th, at the 13th hour in cel! 
No. 13 of the old convict ship Success. 


Each bride carried a black cat and 13 


mirrors were broken in conjunction 
with the ceremony. 

Many people have been born on the 
13th of the month. Some authors like 
13 so well that they try to have their 
novels published on that date. Richard 
Wagner had 13 letters in his name and 
was born in 1813. Many of his compo- 
sitions were performed on the 13th. He 
died on the 13th. Gen. Pershing was born 
the 13th and landed in Europe on the 
13th during the World war. Edmond 
Rostand—13 letters—held chair No, 13 
in the French Academy. 

Massenet, famous musician, had a hor- 
ror,of 13 and always numbered the 13th 
page of his manuscript “12%.” Moreas 
so avoided the number that he even re- 


fused to have one of his*books printed . 


at an establishment which was divisible 
by 13. D’Annunzio, Italian poet-soldier, 
met with an accident on the 13th which 
almost cost him his life. A taxicab with 
a license number 13 took him to his 
house, the fare amounted.to 13 lires, 
there were 13 letters awaiting him and 
he was the 13th guest at a dinner that 
evening. The next day—the 13th—he 
was in an airplane crash. 

But there are many reasons why 13 
should be a good omen in America. Our 
republic was started with 13 states and 
our first flag had 13 stars and 13 stripes. 
Our first navy numbered 13 ships. John 
Paul Jones’s name contained 13 letters. 
Admiral Perry won his Lake Erie vic- 
tory on the 13th. The Stars and Stripes 
were raised over Fort Sumter on the 
13th. The first word sent over the At- 
lantic cable was received on the 13th. 
Our national motto has 13 letters. 


HISTORY OF WRITING INSTRUMENTS 


The early writers used tablets of 
stone into which they cut the records 
they wished to preserve with flint in- 
struments. Then came stone tablets 
over which were spread layers or coat- 
ings of wax. The writers scratched 
into wax what they had to say with a 
stylus or needle-like point made of bone 
or metal. The first instruments to be 
used when writing in colors came into 
style were reed pens. Often as many as 
six reed pens and several kinds of ink 
were packed in metal or leather cases 
and suspended from the girdle. Nearly 
all writers in the Middle Ages carried 
their writing materials in this way. 
The Japanese use a similar outfit today. 
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Reed pens were followed by quil! )); 
or feathers.- But the feathers \.: 
found to be too soft. They soon wire 
out under constant use and needed {). 
quent trimming. So horn and ot), 
animal substanees were resorted 
Although metal pens were not com» 
ly known until the 15th century, | 
had been invented before the dest 
tion of Pompeii. In the Museum of \, 
ples there is a pen point made of broive 
and split after the fashion practice 
day, which was found in the ruins of 
Pompeii. Later, pens were made of 
many substances including gold. |), 
vulcanized rubber pens were not .\\c 
until 1853. In the same year pens \ 
made of tortoise shell. Barrel | 
were first made in 1780. They 
made of rolled sheet- steel. In 1%} 
barrel pens with points of brass, ste«|, 
gold, copper and platinum were m: 
The first form of the fountain | 
consisted of a brass case fitted with 
ink bulb and sponge. The sponge | 
vented the ink from flowing too fre 
It was not until 1878, however, ()):: 
reservoir pen points, the true fore-: 
ners of the fountain pen, came into 
They were first made with pockets 
spoon-like indentions with gullies 
which the ink would collect when t).: 
were dipped into the ink well. Then, 
as fast as the supply on the point \.\s 


0 


cused the reserve ink would run from 


the pocket along the gully until it «|! 
was used. From that time on all sorts 
of devices were resorted to until the 
modern fountain pen came into use. Yc, 
many of the old writing instruments ar 
still in existence, and some of them 
are being used almost daily. 


NEW YORK IN 1789 


John Page was one of the first represent- 
atives from Virginia under the federal 
constitution. On March 16, 1789, he wrote 
the following interesting letter from New 
York to one of his sons: “My letter: 
your brother Mann and your sisters wil! 
inform you how and when I arrived lh: 

I will tell you then what I have not told 
them, and what you, a young travel: 
ought to know. This town is not hali 
large as Philadelphia, nor in any man) 
to be compared to it for beauty and e¢|: 
gance. Philadelphia, I am well assured, ! 
more- inhabitants than Boston and New 
York together. The streets here are ba 
paved, very dirty, and narrow as wel! 
crooked, and filled up with a strange var: 
ety of wooden, stone, and brick buildin 
and full of hogs and mud. The college, 5! 
Paul’s church, and the hospital are elega! 
buildings. The Federal Hall also, in which 
congress is to sit, fs elegant. What is ver) 
remarkable here is, that there is but « 
well of water which furnishes the inha! 
itants with drink, so that water is bous))' 
here by every one that drinks it, excep! 
the owner of the well. Four carts are « 
tinually going about selling it at thr 
galions for a copper; that is, a penny ! 
every three gallons of water. The ot! 
wells and pumps serve for washing, aud 
nothing else.” He corrected the last state- 
ment in a subsequent letter, saying he w 
mistaken and that there were several good 
wells, 








The late Elbridge Gerry, boys’ frien’ 
and Charles Deering, retired manufacture’, 
left nothing to charity. The $20,000,()0 
Gerry estate is evenly divided among fou! 
children. A widow and three children sha‘ 
the Deering fortune of $40,000,000 
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— Our Health ~ 


A hatter’s hobby helped to isolate the 

jong-sought cancer germ, “sarcoma 
virus.” Dr. J. E. Barnard, member of a 
London hatter firm, constructed special 
microscopes with powerful lenses, 
through which he and Dr. W. E. Gye 
saw and photographed the cancer virus. 
Dr. Barnard adopted microscopy as a 
hobby some 30 years ago and soon be- 
came an eminent microscopist, unsur- 
passed by the keenest professional. Ac- 
cording to the Lancet, British medical 
journal, these physicians have progress- 
ed to such an extent that “the existence 
of the living cancer virus would appear 
to be established.” Biologists say the 
discovery may represent the solution to 
the central cancer problem, but at pres- 
ent no hope for a cure is held out. 











The U. S. public health service coa- 
siders circuses, carnivals and similar 
traveling shows a definite factor in the 
interstate spread of smallpox. For this 
reason the surgeon general has advised 
all local health officers to investigate 
the itinerary of all such shows and if 
they come from smallpox infested areas 
all employees should be examined for 
evidence of vaccination. 





Dr. Charles F. Pabst, of Greenpoint 
hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., who estimates 
that the desire to be beautiful is cost- 
ing American women, for skin prepara- 
lions and treatments alone, $100,000,000 
a year, is seeking the aid of the federal 
government in preventing the sale of 
harmful skin lotions. In recent years, 
he claims, there has been an enormous 
increase in skin diseases, brought about 
through the use of harmful preparations 
or treatments administered by unquali- 
fied persons. 


When a small child loses its appetite 
and becomes indifferent to food it is dis- 
tressing to the mother who knows some- 
thing is wrong, According to Dr. R. S. 
Copeland, almost all of a baby’s trou- 
bles can be traced to the feeding. Di- 


arrhea, constipation, colic, vomiting, 


fever, convulsions etc. all come fiom 
the food or manner of feeding. Lost ap- 
petite is also caused in this way. Over- 
feeding or giving the wrong food will 
cause such an upset of the baby’s stom- 
ach that it will not care for food. Babies 
are just as fussy over their food as are 
grown-ups. The least taint in food will 
react against their appetite as it does in 
adults. A normal baby takes the bottle 
with eagerness, but if run down and 
weak he is slow and fusses over the bot- 
tle, sometimes taking an hourtoconsume 
its contents. Such a condition, says this 
authority, is serious because the in- 
fant wearies himself getting sufficient 
food for his needs. Since an infant 
nurses every two or three hours, an 
hour over each bottle would mean near- 
ly eight hours of feeding each day. Such 
Practice would soon wear a baby out. 
However, refusal to take the bottle is 
not always due to feeding. It may be 


due to sore throat or painful gums. Red- 
hess, swelling and pain of the mouth 
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makes it impossible to nurse. To im- 
prove the appetite lengthen the time be- 
tween feedings. This is considered a 
safe practice, especially in the case of 
strong babies. For weak babies who 
finger over their bottle there should be 
a large opening in the nipple. The big 
hole makes it easy for them to get the 
milk and less time will be required for 
feeding. 





The attitude toward consumption has 
changed. The larger proportion of cases 
of this disease now recover. This is 
because of improved and more rational 
methods of treatment. In fact the tend- 
ency of tubercular infection is toward 
a cure, it is claimed, if the patient is 
given half a chance. Climate does not 
count so much as the care of the patient 
does. It is just as possible to get well 
from tuberculosis in Ohio as in Florida 
or California. A change of climate is 
no longer held necessary to effect a 
cure. Records, it is said, show that fully 
60 per cent of all persons have tubercu- 
lar infection at some time in life. Ac- 
cording to Dr. A. O. Peters, noted 
physician, the first essential for a cure 
from this plague is an early diagnosis. 
When a person has a persistent cough, 
loss of weight and afternoon and eve- 
ning fever a competent physician should 
be consulted. These are symptoms of 
tuberculosis and should arouse suspi- 
cion of the disease. The second essen- 
tial, he says, is absolute rest. This 
means rest in bed 24 hours a day until 
at no time does the temperature reach 
99\deg. F. The third essential is fresh 
air 24 hours a day. This can be secured 
in most any climate. Sleeping porches 
can be provided in almost any home. 
These will supply plenty of fresh air. 
The fourth essential for a cure from 
this disease is proper diet. All patients 
should have three nourishing meals a 
days and two lunches of milk and cereal 
or crackers. The regular meals should in- 
clude a well balanced variety of foods 
with plenty of milk, cereal and fruit, with 
a moderate amount of meat. The last 
essential is regular and competent medi- 
cal supervision, The physician should 
examine the patient at least once a week. 
In several cases it is advisable to go to 
a sanatorium for at least a part of the 
treatment. This teaches the patient how 
to promote a cure and how to keep those 
about him from contracting the disease. 





THE DOCTOR’S LAMENT 
Last night when others were at rest 
I rode about, and did my best 
To save some patients called by fate 
From traveling through the Golden Gate. 
This morning when the news I spied, 
I thought they might as well have died: 
“Two Hundred Injured in a Wreck,” 
“Man Falls, Sustains a Broken Neck,” 
“Two Drown While Rocking a Canoe,” 
“Grade Crossing Murders Twenty-two,” 
“Five Killed by Falling Airplane,” 
“Three Shot by Moron, Now Insane,” 
“Gas Blast Takes Lives of Twenty-three,” 
“Two Die ’Neath Falling Apple Tree.” 
All night I toiled to save one life, 
And millions die in useless strife. 
What can it help to make one well, 
While thousands hearken to death’s knell? 
What boots my little recompense? 
Why can’t the world have common sense? 

—Hygeia. 














New Wardrobe 
Overnight! 


Wear all the new shades as quick ag 
they come in style, It doesn’t take money— 
just a few cents worth of dye. Get out your 
old, dull or faded garments zow—tomorrow 
you'll have a closet full of fashionable 
clothes! 


Perfect results right over other colors. 
Dye your curtains, hangings, spreads, too, 
Give your underwear delicate tints. All 
easy, if you use real dye. Use original, 
Diamond dyes. 


FREE now, from your druggist: the Dia- 
mond Dye Cyclopedia; simple directions, 
wonderful suggestions. Ask for actual 
piece-goods color samples. Or big, illus+ 
trated book Color Craft free, if you write 
DIAMOND DYES, Dept. 14, Burlington, Vt. 


Diamond Dyes 


Make it NEW for iScts! 





ING IS 
14a Wee. 


New Cooperative Plan 
You Can Sell Ladies’ Underwear, 
Dresses, Hats, Hosiery, Men's Caps, 
Hats and Shirts to friends and 
neighbors and make from $50 to 
$114a week. Spare or part time 
work. Big selling season now on. 
Complete sales outfit furnished free, 
You just take ordersand collect cash 
commissions, We deliver and Guar- 
antee Satisfaction. Every woman 
and man will buy from you. 100 
chances for profit. Write, just say, “Send 
information about the N. C. M. line.’ 


NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MFRS. 
Dept.FD-5, 817 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0. 


or rour FAT 


FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 
sent on uest. Ask for my “‘pay-when-re- 
duced”’ er. I have successfully reduced 
thousands of persons, without starvation diet 
or burdensome exercise, often at a rapid rate, 
Let me send you proof at my expense. 

age MAN, Licensed Physician, 

-» 286 Fifth Av.,N. Y.. Desk W. 


pay tet my em = the oldest pat- 
i A i EN f S Se eneaisee ak kano 

pe MS ro chores, 6 a 
service noted for results, evidenced by many well 


pe y ben extraordin: valne. Book, Patent Senoe fe 
Lacey, 661 F St., Wash., ‘D.C. Estab. 


OUR 1927 SALES WINNER ss:5 si: $7 00 


and a handsome set of Pearls that look like $10.00 valac, free, 
You make 50c. All kinds of Soda Syrups, soft drink flavors and 


MYSTOL CO., Dept. G-1, Glens Falis. N.¥- 
Our Book, “Saderprennd Treasures, How 
and Where to Find Them.” 2i:sh's ‘stormssen- 

Bide., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write MODEL CO. Dept. 74. Como 












DR. R. 
State of N. 














Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a@ patent eS for instantly mending leaks in 





all utensils. kage free. oe 
MFG. CO., Dept. oe gis. Am sterdam, N. Y. 
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ines and all other 
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of Subs¢ribers must give old as well as new 
address; we cannot find your name without the oldaddress. If you 
do not get your paper regularly or promptly notify us. 
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S a renewal, and if your address has changed, give former address. 
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Cotton, they say, is still king—even a 
little stiller than formerly. 


q 
China is about the only great nation 
that cannot enjoy a private civil war 
when she feels that way. 


q 
According to statistics the use of 
snuff is increasing. In other words, a 
lot of our people are up to snuff again. 


All of us have sit ckailion on the pro- 
hibition question, but not all of us can 
get good money for telling the public 
what we think of it, as did Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Borah. 


Mayor Thompson, newly elected, said 
he was going to run all the crooks out 
of Chicago. The outsider, guided only 
by what he reads in the newspapers, 
rather has an idea that the town would 
_hardly need a mayor then—with so 
small a’population. 


HOME PROBLEMS FIRST 


If those college professors who per- 
sistently urge more leniency to our 
foreign debtors, even after debt fund- 
ing agreements have been ratified, 
would devote the same amount of at- 
tention to the domestic crime situation 
the country might find some new and 
better means of combatting this, its 
greatest modern problem. 

Why waste time arguing that the 
allied debts ought to be reduced a few 
million dollars when our crime bill in 
a single year amounts to $14,000,000,000, 
or $2,000,000,000 more than all the 
money we loaned the allies during and 
since the war? 

If ‘the pacifists and militarists would 
put only half as much energy in fight- 
ing the crime wave as they do in 
_ squabbling over the wave of competi- 
tion in naval armaments they, too, 
might aid in the solution of the more 
important home problem. 

After all, the $1,200,000,000 spent on 
nayal armaments last year by the five 
leading powers—United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan—is 
small in comparison with the $4,000,- 
000,000 that was stolen in this country 
during the same period. 

If the tabloids and other sensational 
papers would stop making heroes out 
of law-breakers we might not now be 
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spending $1,000,000,000 annually for 
the prevention, detection, prosecution 
and punishment of offenders. 

If novels and magazines would stop 
boosting smut there might be less de- 
pravity and society would have less to 
fear from morons and other unbalanced 
minds. 

If people would stop agitating for 
fewer hours of employment. there 
would be less leisure'in which to yearn 
for new thrills and excitement. Time 
hangs heavy on the idle. 

If parents remained at home more, 
so as to cultivate the companionship 
and confidence of their children home 











“Watch your step!” cry Britain and France 
in alarm as Italy and Jugoslavia each try to 
get a foot on Albania. 








ties would be strengthened instead of 
becoming more disrupt. Environment 
shapes character. 

If families would hesitate before 
plunging into debt for the many luxu- 
ries now made available through the 
credit plan there might be saner living 
and better appreciation of the value of 
money, 

If legislators passed fewer and bet- 
ter laws there might be a more whole- 
some respect for the statutes we now 
have. Too many laws breed contempt. 

If public officials themselves set. the 
example in obeying the law it might 
inspire the general public to do like- 
wise. Someone must set the pace. 

And, lastly, if those in the pulpits 
would stop slinging mud at each other 
and at the other fellow’s religion; try 
to reason with and appeal to youth; 
cohort less about the league of nations, 
tariff, immigration and other subjects 
better understood by statesmen and leg- 
islators apd give us more of the In- 
spired Word there might be less criti- 
cism and more respect for the churches. 
“A good shepherd shears his flock, not 
flays them.” 


q 
Tammany of New York has decided 
to extend its organization into other 
states. Is this another reform wave? 


American ir experts are 
snickering over plumbing arrangements 
for Great Britain’s new $1,000,000 em- 


bassy at Washington. The plans, 
drawn up in England of course, are 
said to provide for things so old-fash- 
ioned that American plumbers have for- 
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got they even existed. Which illustra .< 
that we manage to keep ahead of th, 
old world in more ways than one. 


In the new Jugoslav cabinet of V: 
kitchivitch are Marinkovitch, Marko. 
vitch, Harditch, Srchkitch, Millosay. 
vitch, Andritch, Stankovitch and Wijc- 
vitch. In short; they all have the it«)), 


gq 
Many people greatly fear to have i) 
two-term precedent broken by:a pres) 
dent, but strange to say, no presiden| 
who ever thought he had a chance ty 
get a third term could see any dani 
in it. : 
q 


WASHINGTON WELCOMES 


At this time of the year—betw: 
winter and summer—Washington is 
thronged with citizens from every st.': 
in the Union coming to visit thei: 
capital. 

It is a growing custom. The au! 
mobiles have aided, and each year s: 
larger numbers of arrivals. The pr: 
tice of whole schools making the c: 
is rapidly increasing. Teachers ai! 
parents realize that a trip to the seat 0! 
the national government is an impor- 
tant parf of a liberal education. As . 
lesson in history, in politics and x 
ernment what could be better than 1 
personal contemplation of the capil! 
building, the executive mansion, the 
museums and the various monumenis 
to the country’s great men of the pas!’ 


As greater and greater crowds of ci! 
izens come to seé their own capital t!c 
capital is getting every year mor 
worthy of the visit. New and gre.! 
government buildings are going wp: 
new parks are being laid out; new nic- 
morials and monuments are continu- 
ously being erected, and all is being 
done under the supervision of a com- 
mittee of artists who watch to see the 
capital’s beauty enhanced instead oi 
marred. The art galleries, museu: 
and libraries are steadily growing. 
Likewise facilities for accommodatin: 
visitors. The churches, especially th: 


‘larger ones, have made it a part of thei: 


regular duties to take care of visitor: 
from the states, of their own faith 0: 
any other. 

Visitors to Washington get a pecu!- 
iarly cordial welcome. The perm: 
nent residents are made up of peop! 
from all over the United States, an 
they realize that the capital is not an 
more theirs than it is the citizen visi 
tors’. Less so, in fact. The Washins 
tonian has practically nothing to sa) 
as to how the city shall be built o 
governed. It belongs to the nation an‘ 
is ruled, guided and embellished by t) 
nation. The inhabitant welcomes tle 
citizen as a tenant welcomes a visit }) 
landlord. 

Washington is already one of the 
most beautiful of the. world’s capits! 
cities. In time it will be one of the 
greatest, one of the finest. It is growins 
physically, spiritually and esthetically. 
Already it is something in which th 
citizen may well take pride. Pride an‘! 
love for the capital will grow with th: 
growth of association with it. As ever: 
American sees it and realizes he has ° 
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part in it he wishes it well—and he 
wishes it greater and better, more and 
more worthy of the’ great nation. 

in America the visit to Washington 
is fast becoming a political cult, as in 
the Orient the visit to Banares or Mecca 
is a religious one; 


q 
GROPING CHARITY 


We Americans may be getting “hard- 
poiled,” as we describe ourselves, or 
selfish and close-fisted, as Europeans 
picture us, but a person standing at a 
fair vantage point to see will be sur- 
prised and even brought to tears with 
the revelation of the floods of human 
kindness that pervade and encompass 
our people. 

Some time ago we published among 
our letters from readers one from a 
lady of evident education and refine- 
ment whose ill fortune had brought 
her to a poor house, or county farm, 
in her old age. Her story was a rather 
touching one, and the effect was eiec- 
trical. Numberless letters of sympathy, 
vith offers of aid and relief, reached 
‘he Pathfinder. Many wanted to fur- 
nish a home for the unfortunate lady; 
others offered to take her into their 
own homes. Before one letter could be 
replied to others would arrive. 


This great outburst of charity does 
credit to the American people, since it 
was entirely voluntary, unasked and 
unexpected. The lady’s hurt was most- 
ly a moral one, and that sort is very 
difficult for friendly strangers to reach 
or heal. While proud of and deeply 
touched by the impulsive sympathy of 
so many of our readers for the old lady 
far away we could only reply that ob- 
jects of charity, probably much more 
needy, could be found near the home of 
each correspondent. 

The incident brings out strikingly 
an important fact. We have plenty of 
sympathy, but it is usually dormant. 
When aroused it is active, generous, 
self-sacrificing. But if not aroused we 
are likely to allow worthy human be- 
ings to suffer pitiably near our own 
door for the sympathy or the friendly 
hand we could easily give and do not. 
Pride or timidity on the part of the 
sufferer, and apparent, but not real, in- 
difference on the part of the general 
public often stifle sweet charity—which 
benefits both the giver and the receiver. 

Gg 
WAGES AND SALARIES 

Pride in “profession” was shown in 
the letter to President Coolidge by the 
president of the international union of 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers. He 
was demanding more than the $8.96 a 
day offered by the navy yard to brick- 
layers, and he undertook to answer the 
argument someone had evidently made 
that scientists—junior astronomers, for 
instance—were working for the gov- 
ernment at $35 a week. The writer 
pointed out that “junior astronomers 
can’t lay bricks.” Which is perhaps 
true. He also argued that if the sci- 
tntists got too little pay it was their 
own fault; they ought to organize. 

Generous sympathy was shown in the 
letter for the poor scientists, but no 
thought appeared to be given to the 
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—Cartoon in Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Don’t cry little man,’ Dr. Sam is saying, 

“several million shovelfuls of this every day 

for about 15 years will cure your internal 
disturbance.” 








poor of all the other trades and pro- 
fessions who can no longer afford to 
have a house of their own largely be- 
cause of the excessive prices due to 
the insatiable demands for higher wages 
backed by “organizations.” 


g 
MR. LISTER 


Over in London there was recently 
celebrated the centenary of the birth 
of Joseph Lister. 

Here is the kind of man whom man- 
kind honors itself by honoring. He 
was one of the world’s benefactors; 
not one of the world’s big noises. In 
our gradual revision of the former dis- 
torted sense of values we are now able 
to recognize Joseph Lister as one of 
the world’s great men. 


Lister was the discoverer of antisep- 
tic surgery. He is the man who made 
surgery safe—or, at least, stopped it 
from being generally fatal. When 
young Lister took his position as sur- 
geon in the Glasgow infirmary about 
the middle of the last century America 
had just contributed the use of anes- 
thetics to the world. Operations could 
be performed without pain to the pa- 
tient, and the surgeon had the great ad- 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU’LL KNOW 
President and Congress 


President, Calvin Coolidge, Mass., salary $75,000, with al- 
lowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 extra and 
$117,000 more for clerk hire and White House expenses— 
$217,000 in all (subject to change). Secretary to presi- 
dent, Everett Sanders of Ind., salary $10,000. 


Vice-President, Charles G. Dawes, Ill.; salary $15,000. 
President pro tem of Senate, George H. Moses. 


Speaker of the house, Nicholas Longworth, Ohio; salary 
$15,000. The 96 senators and 435 representatives of 70th 
congress receive $10,000 salary. each, with mileage extra 
at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, figured on 
distance between their homes and Washington; also $125 
extra for stationery, newspapers, etc. Each senator is 
allowed $6800 a year for clerk hire; each representative. 
$3200. Ratio of representation, one member to each 
211,877 population based on 1910 census. 

Party Division in 70th Congress: House 238 Rep., 194 Dem. 
2 Farm-Lab., 1 Soc. There are four women_in the 
house—3 Rep. and 1 Dem. Senate has 48 Rep., 47 
Dem., 1 Farm.-Lab. 


The Cabinet 


Arranged in order of presidential succession: Secy. State, 
Frank B. Kellogg, Minn.; Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
Pa.; War, Dwight F. Davis, Mo.; Atty.-Gen., John G. 
Sargent, Vt., Postmaster-Gen., Harry S. New, Ind. ; Secy. 
Navy, Curtis D..Wilbur, Cal. ; Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, 
Colo.; Agriculture, William M. Jardine, Kans.; Com- 
merce, Herbert C. Hoover, Cal.; Labor, James J. Davis, 
Pa. Salary of each $15,000. 

The Supreme Court 

Chief Justice, William H. Taft, Conn., (Rep.), salary 
$15,000. Associate Justices, salary, 14,500 each; Harlan 
F. Stone, N. Y., (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, Mass., 
(Rep. De say a Mi 7 (Dem.); Willis Tee. 

venter, Wyo., (Rep.) ; James 4 oy ey Dem) ; 

Louis en (Dem.); George Sutherland, 

Utah, (Rep.); T. Sanford, Tenn., (Rep.). 
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vantage of taking more time and pre- 
cautions. But in spite of this a large 
proportion of the patients died of septic 
poisoning. 

Writers of the day denounced the aw- 
ful mortality of operations in the hos- 
pitals. Among the people there grew 
up such a misgiving, such a terror, of 
hospitals that it was considered almost 
certain death to have to go there. “Di- 
rect healing of surgical wounds (‘by 
first intention’),” says a writer, “was 
far from being the rule; it was a piece 
of luck too rare to enter into the calcu- 
lations of the operator.” Diseases be- 
came so common in the hospitals as to 
rise to the height of epidemic pesti- 
lences. Old hospital buildings were 
closed and new ones built, but the pes- 
tilence soon followed. Now those very 
buildings are perfectly sane and safe— 
due to the work of Joseph Lister. 

The young surgeon at Glasgow, read 
some of the publications of the great 
Pasteur, who had made and was still 
makiffg remarkable discoveries in the 
field of minute organisms. In one pa- 
per he explained putrefaction as caused 
by the action of these living germs. 
Lister saw at once that the sepsis. and 
suppuration of wounds after an opera- 
tion sprang from the same source. He 
needed something to kill those organ- 
isms which would not, at the same time, 
harm the human tissue. He found it in 
‘arbolic acid—which had been used 
with such good effect in deodorizing 
sewage. 

Lister’s experiments were strikingly 
successful, and since that day surgery 
has been freed from its greatest terror, 
and the hospital is no longer considered 
as “the next thing to a morgue.” It was 
not the first effort to find a remedy for 
the terrible condition. Many theories 
had been advanced as to the cause of 
the ghastly mortality by sepsis after 
an operation. Among other things the 
oxygen of the air was blamed. They 
had resorted to great cleanliness and to 
the free use of spotless linen, but to no 
avail. It was not until the cause of the 
trouble was located that the remedy 
could be found and applied. 


Fhe English surgeon was rewarded 
with honors, titles and fame. But Lord 
Lister was magnanimous enough to give 
full credit to his illustrious French col- 
league for his part. Speaking at an in- 
ternational congress of medicine he 
said that he had done no more than 
seize on Pasteur’s discoveries and ap- 
ply them to surgery. 

Antiseptic surgery has received great 
attention by every successful surgeon 
since the days of Lister’s discovery. 
There is nothing to which he gives 
greater care. The results have justified 
the precautions. There are plenty of 
‘men now living who-can remember the 
time when arms and legs were cut off, 
when necessary, without anesthetics 
and without antiseptic precautions, the 
surgeon working furiously to _ get 
through the painful ordeal as quickly as 
possible. 

Men who have rescued humanity 
from such suffering, and untimely, un- 
necessary death, are our real benefac- 
tors. They are our great men, highly 
deserving of marble monuments. 
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No 
Money 


Learn at home; fascinating “Question and Answer” method. 
Twelve handy volumes, the famous Home Study Books, quickly 
give you a command of English, Ancient, Modern and American 

History, Literature, French, Spanish, Latin, Biology, Physics, 
Algebra and Economics. 

The Surest Way to Earn More Money 
Increase your earning power, acquire culture this quick, easy 
way. Write at once for the twelve famous Home-Study Books 
to examine frees Keep them for 5 days. Then decide. If you 
want them, send $2.80 first payment and $3 monthly—total 
price only $14.50. 10 percent discount for cash. No risk; 
no Gallontea. Write TODAY. 


HIGH SCHOOL HOME STUDY BUREAU 
31 Union Square, Dept. 25. New York City 
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High School. Course 
in 2 Years 
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Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mall 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Examina- 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 3. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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onderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 
your writing in few days: Big improvement in three 
hours. No failures. Complete outline F e. 
Write C. 3. Ozment. Dent. 26 St. Louis. Mo. 


$323,000 in PRIZES! 


Announced in May issue of CONTEST NEWS Given by 
manufacturers, publishers etc., for slogans, titles, recipes, 
jokes, stories, limericks, tc. Special to Pathfinder readers: 
Contest News three moths, 25c coin. Copy, 10c coin. 
Book and Novelty catalogs Free. 


FIN-KO PUBLISHING CO., B-146, Toledo, Ohio 


AGENT 3 — $995 


Large manufacturer wants agents to sell shirts direct to wearer. 
Exclusive patterns easily sold. Whole or spare time. FREE 


SAMPLES. No capital required. DEPT. P, KALENDER 
SPORTS Co., 543 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
FRE i Pair Ladies Silk Hose 

Special Offer—tTo introduce 
our silk rayen hose. Buy 2 pairs for $2.00. GET AN EXTRA 


PAIR FREE. Any color, State size. ORDER , Send no 
money. Pay postman when received. AKIN SALES CO.. AKIN, ILL. 
washes and dries windows, sweeps, 


AG EN cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Com- 
Pr outfit costs less than brooms. OVER HALF PROFIT, 
BRUSH WORKS, 140 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 

USED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold on repurchase 
basis. Also rented and exchan Money back - 

tee. Catalog free. (Courses boughw. Lee Moun tain, Pisgah, Ala. 
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Question Box —~ 








Blackmailing 
Ques. What is blackmailing a per- 
son?—Ans. Blackmailing is extorting 


money from a person by intimidation, 
especially by threatening to expose one 
to public disgrace. Suppose a. person 
has committed a disgraceful act which 
is unknown to the public. Another finds 
out about it and tells the person if he 
will pay $1000 he will not reveal it. 
That would be blackmail. It is a serious 
offense and punishable by heavy pen- 
alties. The word “blackmail” comes 
from “black” and “mail,” the latter lit- 
erally meaning tribute. 





Easter in March 


Ques. Has Easter ever occurred in 
March?—Ans. Easter frequently occurs 
in March. In 1921 Easter was on March 
27 and in 1929 it will be on March 31. 
Easter cannot be earlier than March 22 
nor later than April 25. 


Bryan and Klan 
Ques. Was William Jennings Bryan 
a member of the Ku Klux Klan?—Ans. 
His widow says Mr. Bryan was never a 
member of the Klan. 


Turtle and Turtle Dove 

Ques. Why is a dove called turtle 
dove?—Ans. The origin of the word 
“turtle” is unknown. It is an old Anglo- 
Saxon word and was applied to doves 
long before it was to reptiles. Web- 
ster’s International dictionary suggests 
that it may have been of imitative origin 
and originally referred to the noise 
made by doves. 


Who Creoles Are 


Ques. What is a creole?—Ans. This 
term is applied to the French-speaking 
inhabitants of Louisiana, whether of 
Spanish or French origin, especially to 
those who retain their original cus- 
toms and manners. The term has many 
local meanings. In the West Indies it 
is applied to any person of European 
descent, even the English. In Mexico the 
pure-blooded Spanish are called creoles. 
American negroes, especially mulattoes, 
are sometimes so called, and in Alaska 
the term designates a person of mixed 
Russian and Indian blood. 


Spanish-American War Pensions 


Ques. Do the veterans of the Spanish- 
American war receive pensions?—Ans. 
Some of them do. At the end of the 
fiscal year of 1926 there were 122,182 
veterans of the Spanish-American war 
drawing pensions. 


Domestic and Wild Turkeys 


Ques. What is the difference between 
a tame turkey and a wild turkey?—Ans, 
The common domestic turkeys were 
developed from wild turkeys by breed- 
ing. After hundreds of years of domes- 
tication they have acquired character- 
istics which the wild birds do not have. 
All turkeys are of American origin. 
They were first taken to Europe by the 
Spaniards. Capt. Newport took turkeys 
from Virginia to England upon his first 





return after establishing the co! 
Jamestown. Turkeys, however. 
already familiar to Englishmen, fo 
had received them from the con' 
It is supposed that turkeys gol th»), 
name from the fact that Englishiney 
who first saw them in the London j,;. 
kets thought they came from Turkey, 


Origin of “Kodak” 

Ques. Who coined the word “kp. 
dak”?—Ans. This is the trade-mark of 
the Eastman Kodak Co., of Rochester. 
N. Y. It was coined by George Fast. 
man who desired a short, eupho ious 
and meaningless word to apply to 
kind of portable camera adapted for 
taking snapshots. From the alphabet 
he worked out “kodak,” a combination 
of letters which he thought met the 
ideal trade-mark requirements. The 
word was registered in 1888. and has 
been used ever since. It has become so 
well known that it is frequently ap. 
plied to any small camera. 


Nuncio and Legate 


Ques. What is the difference between 
a papal nuncio and‘a papal legate?— 
Ans. The nuncio is a permanent ollicial 
representative of the pope at a forvign 
court or capital. He corresponds to 
regular ambassador or minister sent by 
one nation to another. A papal legate 
is a temporary representative of the 
pope, especially one sent for a special 
purpose. 


Length of Chinese Wall 

Ques. How long is the great wal! of 
China?—Ans. According to F. C. C 
an engineer who spent much time in ex- 
ploring the wall a few years ago, it was 
originally 3930 miles in length, inc!ud- 
ing the branches. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the mileage which is traceable at 
the present day. Much of the wail is 
almost totally obliterated. 


Only Unchanged Cabinet 


Ques. Has there ever been a presi 
dent’s cabinet in which there was not 4 
death, dismissal or resignation during 4 
full term of four years?—Ans, The ad- 
ministation of Franklin Pierce is the 
only instance in our history of th: 
tinuance of a cabinet in office for 3 
full term of four years without a single 
change in its personnel. 


Beef and Veal 


Ques. What is the difference bei 
beef and veal?—Ans. The departine! 
of agriculture defines beef as “meat (le- 
rived from cattle nearly one year of 
age, or older.” Veal, according to the 
same authority, is “meat derived from 
young cattle one year or less of age.’ 


Distinguishing Sex of Guineas 


Ques. Is there any way to tel! [he 
sex of guinea fowls except by the noise 
they make?—Ans. Usually the male 
guinea fowl can be distinguished by |'s 
larger helmet and wattles, but the ¢' 
made by the birds is the only posit'v’ 
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“Home is where the heart (of the tree) is’ 
in the case of Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Wade of 
Vancouver, Wash. They hollowed a Douglas 


fir for their home. The log is 16 feet long, 

9 1/2 feet high and contains two rooms. This 

odd home is mounted on an auto truck 
end trailer. 





way to distinguish. The female says 
“buckwheat, buckwheat,” or as some 
interpret it, “come back, come back” or 
“not rack, pot rack.” The male makes 
a one-syllable shriek. When excited 
both the male and the female emit one- 
syllable cries, but at no time does the 
male imitate the cry ‘of “buck wheat, 
buckwheat.” Sex can be distinguished 
by the difference in the cry when the 
birds are about two months old. 





Cause of Thunder 

Ques. What causes thunder? Is it 
the rush of air into a vacuum created 
by the heat of the lightning, or is it pro- 
duced by the lightning directly ?—Ans, 
According to the U. S. weather bureau, 
itis now generally believed that thun- 
der results directly from the explosive- 
like expansion of the air along the path 
of the lightning, incident to intense 
heating, ionization and possibly rupture 
of a part at-least of the air particles 
or molecules. 


“Aluminum” and “Aluminium” 

Ques. Which is correct, “aluminum” 
cr “aluminium”?—Ans. These terms 
are used interchangeably. The form 
“aluminum” is favored by popular usage 
as Well as by some chemists. “Alumini- 
um,” which is pronounced “al-u-min-i- 
um,” is used almost entirely by chemists. 


Death of Vice-Presidents 

Ques. How many vice-presidents have 
died in office?—Ans. Seven vice-presi- 
dents have died during their terms of 
oflice. Their names and the years in 
which they died are as follows: George 
Clinton, -1812; Elbridge Gerry, 1814; 
William R, King, 1853; Henry Wilson, 
1875; Thomas A. Hendricks, 1885; Garret 
A. Hobart, 1899, and James S. Sherman, 
1912, John C. Calhoun resigned from 
the viee-presidency in 1832, making 
eight times in the history of our govern- 
ment that the vice-presidency became 
vacant. 

Burgs and Villes 

Ques. Why are such words as “boro,” 
“burg” and “ville” added to the names 
of our towns and cities? Where do 
they come from?—Ans. The words 
“bore” and “borough,” which are differ- 
ent forms of the same word, are derived 
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from an old Anglo-Saxon word “burg” 
or “burgh,” which meant fort or city. 
Thus Harrisboro, Harrishborough or 
Harrisburg are all equivalent to Harris- 
town or Harris City. “Ville” is a French 
word meaning city. Thus Jonesville is 
equivalent to Jones City. 


Hard Tack 


Ques. What is hard tack and how is 
it made?—Ans. Hard tack is the popu- 
lar name forva certain type of hard 
biscuit baked in large round cakes with- 
out salt. It has always been notorious 
as one of the chief items on the menu 
in the army and navy. Sometimes, be- 
cause of its extensive use in the navy, 
it is called sea bread. 


Guarding the President 


Ques. Does the president and Mrs. 
Coolidge have a secret service guard 
every place they go, or do they go some 
places alone?—Ans. Neither the presi- 
dent nor Mrs. Coolidge leaves home 


_without a secret service guard. The 


guards are either actually with the 
president and his wife or else in the 
immediate vicinity. 


Nom de Plume 

Ques. What is a nom de plume? 
—Ans. Nom de plume is a French 
phrase meaning pen name, “plume” 
meaning feather, quill or pen. The 
phrase, however, is an English forma- 
tion from French words and is not 
used by the French. 


Snow Fleas or Springtails 


Ques. What are snow fleas?—Ans. 
This is the popular name of a small 
black leaping insect often found in early 
spring on the snow in vast numbers in 
the Eastern states. Some people call it 
a springtail. Scientifically it is known 
as “Achorutes socialis.” It is equipped 
with tail-like appendages at the end of 
the abdomen which act as a spring and 
by which the insect is able to travel 
with a jumping, leaping motion. 





MOTHER’S DAY 


Mother’s day, the second Sunday in May, 
is a recent addition to the calendar. Yet 
it is not a novelty. Before Christ, the wor- 
ship of Rhea came from Greece to Rome, 
Rhea the “great mother of the gods.” At 
the ides of March were festivities in her 
honor. They came to express something of 
the majesty of all motherhood, and then 
they retrograded to the Festival of Hilaria. 

With the growth of Christianity the fes- 
tival was carried on, and with the mother 
idea in it, but in this era the honor was for 
Mother Church. Fdllowed mid-Lent Sun- 
day, accompanied by a visit to the church, 
with gifts for the altar. Finally came 
Mothering Sunday, when English lads and 
maidens went a-mothering, visiting the 
mother with gifts and gladness and evi- 
dénces of affection. 

It is not a complete chain; yet the pres- 
ent Mother’s day has something which 
makes it heiress of all this. Out of the 
graduations of the past it has kept the fin- 
est and the best, and it is yearly increasing 
its hold on the imagination of all. Moth- 
er’s day is every year more widely ob- 
served.—Syracuse Post Standard. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


The better part of valor is discretion— 
King Henry IV, Act 5, Scene 4. 
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A 02, INCOME 
for Your Money 


HOUSANDS of investors, in every 

state of the United States artd in 51 
countries and territories abroad, have 
found safety, convenience and profit 
in buying SmrtuH Bonps by mail. 


By investing now, you can get 6'/.% 
interest, with strong first mortgage 
security, and with safeguards that have 
resulted in our record of 


No Loss.to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


$100, $500 and $1,000 SmitrH Bonps 
are sold outright for cash or under a 
plan that pays the full rate of bond 
interest—6'4,%—on regular monthly 
payments of $10, $20, $50 or more. 
Mail the form below for our booklets 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.G 
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Safe 7” Tax-Exempt 
’' Investments 


Full Paid Investment Certificates: Invest $108 
or any multiple thereof—no fees whatever 
charged— interest paid in cash over? six monthe. 
Every dollar invested may be withdrawn os 
thirty days notice. 


Under State Supervision 
Let us send details 


VALLEY BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Resources over $425,000.00 


RETURNS 








Authorized 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
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Our FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 
and GOLD BONDS net - 


secured by improved Tampa real estate. Guaran- 

teed by corporation with $676,000 paid capital 

and surplus. _Write for information and booklet, 

PLORIDA MORTGAGE, BONDING & TITLE CO, 
Box 2233, Tampa, Florida 


WANT GOVT JOB? 


All men—women, X 50, $800 ne teat to Sooty for Government 
Positions, $140 to monthly, home or traveling. 
write Mr. Ozment, $e St. Louis, Mo., quickly. 


TREATMENT mailed on 
FREE TRIAL. lilt cares 

send pte if not, it's FREE. 
rite for your treatment to- 


817 Ohio Ave., Sidney, O. 
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PLANT A IN 


YOUR GARDEN 


The Tree Strawberry is one of the largest 
and most beautiful of berries. It is a new 
plant, both in habit of growth and form 
of fruit. The root is perennial, throwing up 
numerous strong branching shoots about 
two feet high with foliage that is orgamen- 
tal and blossoms that are beautifal. It 
bears fruit continually all summer and fall, 
and the mammoth ruby-red berries, large 
white blossoms and glossy ornamental fo- 
liage make it a plant that is handsome to 
look upon. Not only are the berries beauti- 
ful and monstrous in size, but for jelly, 
canning and preserves they have few equals. 
The canes or shoots die to the earth in winter, 
new ones being thrown up tlre following spring, 
which begin blooming and setting fruit at once. 
The plant is hardy in any location or climate. 
No amount of cold or heat will injure it. A 
few of these bushes would make a most desir- 
ableaddition to your garden. Plants willbear the 
first season and get stronger and larger each year. 

We are giving away six of these strawberry 

lants for the purpose of introducing POUL- 

RY KEEPER into new homes. POULTRY 

R is devoted to practical poultry rais- 


KEEPE 
ing. It tells how to make money from poul-’ 


try. is chock full of interesting matter 
concerning poultry raising. 


Send $1.00 for two years’ subscription to 
POULTRY KEEPER and we will send you six 
of these tree strawberry plants free of charge. 


Plants will be sent at proper time for plant- 
ing in your locality. For Canada and points 
west of Denver send 25c additional for extra 
postage cn magazine. 


Poultry Keeper, Dept. 43, Quincy, Ill. 
RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


a sag Sep ly Stock 
towing ‘or 3 
$2 eac ew Zealands $3 each 
each—Flemish Giants $6 each. 

f Ferming magaz x5 
gaise skank, mink, fox, etc., for big profits, all for 1c, » Address 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., Box 76, Holmes Park, Missouri 














300 Acres, Stock, Tools, Crops 
For Only $18 an Acre 


Splendid district, city markets; easy to keep 60 head stock, 
abundance water, large amount wood; good 13-room house, 
large barns, tenant house, etc. Price only $5500 including 
8 horses, 11 cows and young stock, 4 hogs, hens, long list 
machinery, vehicles, crops; part cash. Details pg. 54 big 
illus. Spring Catalog. Free. STROUT AGENCY, 255-EA, 
4th Ave., New York City. 


In the SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


of California general farming is a paying business, feeding 
millions of people in towns and cities. Alfalfa combined 
with dairying, hogs and poultry, yields a good income. A 
small one-family farm, with little hired labor, insures suc- 
cess. You can work outdoors all the year. Newcomers 
Weéeleome... The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, but 





~Offers a free service in helping you get right location. 


Write for illustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and get 
our farm paper—‘‘The Earth’—free for six months. 
C. L. SEAGRAVES. General Colonization Agent, 
Senta Fe Ry., 902 Railway Exchange. Chicago 
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Scratch Food for Chicks , 


There is no better scratch food or 
grain food for little chicks than yellow 
corn cracked or ground to suitable fine- 
ness, according to the Missouri College 
of Agriculture. Recent investigations 
show that cracked yellow corn fur- 
nishes a liberal supply of heat, energy 
and a comparatively large amount of 
vitamin A. There is no other grain that 
so completely makes up a good scratch 
food for baby chicks. If other grains 
are substituted the fattening quality is 
somewhat reduced and the vitamin A 
content largely eliminated. It is fortu- 
nate for poultry keepers that all these 
qualities are combined in this one grain 
—yellow corn. It is less expensive than 
a complex mixture of seeds, and is 
readily available on most farms. 


History of Crop Rotation 

Out of the practical experience of 
farmers over a period of 3000 years or 
more has finally developed the funda- 
mental principal of modern crop rota- 
tion, says W. W. Weir, of the bureau of 
soils. This principle is the growing of 
an intertilled crop, a small-grain crop, 
and a grass or leguminous crop in the 
order named, and in recurring succes- 
sion on a given piece of land. Four 
stages of farming practice during these 
30 centuries have resulted in the pres- 
ent system of cropping, and they are 
recounted by Weir in order that the 
importance of crop rotation may be 
fully appreciated today. 

When cereals became the chief source 
of food of the early peoples it was nat- 
ural that these crops should be grown on 
the same fields year after year. It was 
noted, however, that such cropping re- 
sulted in land depletion, and that rest- 
ing the land renewed its producing 
power. This knowledge gave rise to the 
practice of “resting” the land, or aban- 
doning it, at intervals to the natural 
growth of rough and weedy herbage. 


.The oldest record of such a practice ac- 


cording to Weir, is to be found in the 
Mosaic laws (about 1400 B. C.) com- 
manding the people, “And six years thou 
shalt sow thy land, and gather in the 
fruits thereof; but the seventh thou 
shalt let it rest and lie still.” Thus we 
have the first or “resting” stage of crop- 
ping. About 29 B. C., the “resting” 
practice gave way to one in which “bare 
fallow” was practiced to control the 
weeds. In this second stage the rota- 
tion consisted of a winter grain like 
wheat, followed by a spring grain like 
barley, which in turn was followed by 
bare fallow. 

The third stage was marked by the 
introduction of legumes or clovers into 
the cropping system. The Flemish farm- 
ers, about 1600 A. D., abolished the bare 
fallow practice, and grew clover in ro- 


tation with hemp, turnips, and small 


grains. This was a big step in the im- 
provement of husbandry because it per- 
mitted more livestock to be kept and 
renewed as well as rested the land. 

The fourth stage was the introduction 
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of intertillage in the field. Althouc) ;; 
art of hoeing in between the rows , 
plants grown in the garden had | 
practiced by the early Romans, ; 
ently nobody thought of carryin 
practice to the fields until English {,; 
ers adopted it during the 18th « 
to meet the problem of weeds. 17) 
troduction of intertillage into the 
gave rise to one of the greatest im; 
ments in agriculture, and to the 
pletion of the basic principle of 
rotation as it is known today. 


How the Holes Get in Macaroni 


Macaroni, spaghetti and vermice|! 
known to the experts as plain ali 
tary pastes, distinguished from on 
other by their size and shape. An 4ji- 
mentary paste is the shaped and (ried 
doughs prepared from semolina, fri: 
wheat flour, or from a mixture of 4p) 
two or of all of these, with or without 
salt, and with one or more of the fol- 
lowing: water, egg, egg-yolk, milk 
milk product. The distinguishing 
acteristic betwéen macaroni, spazi 
and vermicelli are the shapes o! 
products. Macaroni is the only o: 
the three that is always tubular in | 
The others are usually rod shaped, s)):12- 
hetti being greater in diameter than ve 
micelli. The word “vermicelli” lite 
means “little worms.” 

How do the holes get in the macaroni’ 
This is a question which very few mac- 
aroni eaters could answer correctly o!- 
hand. In the manufacture of macaroni, 
spaghetti and vermicelli the dough, :\{ter 
being properly prepared, is forced 
through metal dies which contain 
merous small holes. In the case of the 
macaroni die each small hole contains 0 
central core. The core is so arrang 


CROSS SECTION 





“Core. 
Hole in Macaroni Die 


to allow the passing dough to fo 
hollow cylindrical or tubular prod 
Our sketch will give the reader a cl: 
picture of the construction of th: 
dividual hole in the die as used in th 
preparation of macaroni. The products 
after being pressed through the dies, are 
dried and they retain the tubular shape 
transmitted by the die. 








Game Preserve in Alaska 


President Coolidge by recent execu: 
tive order has set aside certain are. 
along the Alaska railroad as a preserve 
and breeding ground for muskrats 21° 
beavers, and a tract of 14 square mil: 
about the governmert hotel-at Curr) 
Alaska, which is also on the railroad, * 
a refuge for the protection of wild birs 
and game and fur-bearing animals. !" 
the area at Curry fishing will be res 
lated by the secretary of commerce; 2!!! 


the hunting and trapping of birds 3°" 
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game and fur-bearing animals, other 
than brown and grizzly bears, wolves, 
and wolverenes, will be permitted only 
ynder regulations to be prescribed by 
the seeretary of agriculture, in accord- 
ance with the Alaska game law. 

The muskrat and beaver preserve 
along the Alaska railroad consists of 
eight tracts aggregating six square miles, 
four entirely-on the west side, two on 
the east, and two on both sides, all of 
them one to two miles long and extend- 
ing half a mile from the center line. 
Trapping or otherwise killing these fur 
animals on the preserve is unlawful 
except under rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by the secretary of agricul- 
ture, but the taking of such other ani- 
mals and birds there as is permitted 
under the Alaska game law is not re- 
stricted by the new order. The beavers 
have been active in building dams in the 
vicinity of the hotel at Curry, and these 
have proved attractive to visitors and 
tourists. Because of their accessibility, 
these places have been attractive also to 
trappers, Who had started killing both 
beavers and muskrats for their pelts, 
The executive order was issued to pre- 
vent the extermination of the fur ani- 
mals along the line of the railroad. 


Salads for Springtime 

Springtime brings with it a strong 
desire for new foods on the menu. 
Salads are especially tasty at this sea- 
son. Here are two new ones that are 
suggested by Miss Eloise Huskins, 
teacher of home economics at South 
Dakota state college: 


Porcupine Salad, Lettuce leaf ar- 
ranged on the plate. Half of a pear is 
placed artistically near the leaf. Two 
cloves for eyes and narrow strips of 
pimento are used to represent stripes. 
Pieces of almonds with the sharp points 
may be stuck into the back of the por- 
cupine, ad 

Mushroom Salad. Shredded lettuce is 
arranged on the plate to represent grass. 
Three triangular pieces of cheese are 
placed on the lettuce. Three apricots 
drained of the liquid are dipped in chop- 
ped or ground nuts and placed on top 
of the pieces of cheese. Salad dressing 
is placed on the side of the plate. 


Lawn Grass Mixtures 


Kentucky bluegrass, redtop and a 
little white clover mixed in the proper 
proportions is the best possible mixture 
for most lawns, declares the seed an- 
alyst at the Geneva experiment station. 
Buying lawn grass mixtures without 
giving special attention to their compo- 
sition is more or less of a gamble, says 
this authority, for many of these mix- 
tures have been examined at the seed 
laboratory and found to contain seeds 
unsuited for lawns, such as timothy and 
ryegrass, 

Many commercial lawn grass mix- 
tures also contain Weed seeds and much 
trash, and are evidently made up to sell 
Without regard to their usefulness. Much 
better results would be secured by buy- 
ing the proper seeds unmixed and mix- 
Ing them at home in proper proportions 
or by having them mixed at a reliable 
seed store, 

“There is no mystery in lawn grass 
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mixtures,” says the chief analyst at 
Geneva. “Two to five parts of high 
grade Kentucky bluegrass and one part 
of redtop seeded at the rate of one 
ounce a square yard for new lawns or 
one-half an ounce per square yard for 
bare spots in old lawns will give excel- 
lent resuits. A little white clover may 
be added if desired, but the amount 
should not exceed one ounce for each 
pound of the bluegrass and redtop mix- 
ture. Care in the preparation of the 
seedbed will aid materially in obtaining 
a good lawn and adds to its appearance. 
The area to be seeded should be spaded 
up and carefully leveled if it is a new 
lawn. If an old lawn is to be re- 
juvenated, raking with a garden rake 
until the soil is loosened up will saffice. 
After the seed is sown it should be 
raked in lightly or it may be rolled very 
lightly to firm the soil and cover the 
seed,” 





OUR SHAM WORLD 


“All that glitters is not gold,” 
But here’s the truth, though bitter; 
Lots of people that we know 
Are satisfied with glitter. 
—American Boy Magazine. 


LEGHORN PRODUCES BIG EGGS 


L. J. Latray, a poultryman of Bakersfield, 
Cal., claims the ownership of an eight- 
months-old Leghorn hen which cackles 
louder and lays bigger and better eggs 
than any other hen in her flock of 5000. 
One egg she laid recently weighed six and 
a half ounces, was four inches long and 
seven and a half inches in circumference. 
This egg, it is said, was equal to about three 
ordinary eggs in food content. An egg sim- 
ilar to this arrives at the Latray farm 
every other day. 


WHEN THE DOOR IS OPENED 

An inmate of a prison at Alcatraz, Cal., 
writes to us as follows: “There is no one 
to whom I can speak and none would un- 
derstand if I did. I am soon to be released 
from Alcatraz prison and I have nothing 
to look forward to. What have I to live 
for? Those who pretend friendship are 
cold. My faults are all they see. There is 
no one to say, “I will help.” It is hard. 
Yet I am used to'it. I am now 23 years 
of age. Twelve years have I spent behind 
bars. What have I learned? The answer 
is, nothing. I have degraded myself so 
low through the assotiation with other 
inmates that it seems hopeless to be a suc- 
cess in the future. But regardless of what 
others may think or say I will endure until 
my aim in life is accomplished and I clear 
myself of this black stigma that rests upon 
me. It is true I have done wrong in the 
past, but I have paid dearly, as only those 
who know confinement understand.” 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


There is no fear in love; but perfect 
love casteth out fear: because fear hath 
torment. He that feareth is not made per- 
fect in loye—I John 4:18, 







































T last a way has been found to 
A reach the troublesome prostate ¢ 
tis a form of thera) SS eee 


when they often arise & disordered 
Find out how Fa can use in the privacy of your own 
home this new hygie' y ho' 


or medicine. Full facts, including many startling rev 
tions are contained in a vitally interesting book, “ 
Many Men Are Old at 40." You can get a copy Free, w 

the edition lasts. No obligation. Just drop a postcard to 


The Electro Thermal Co., 1869 Main St., Steubenville, Obie 





sale to introduce our elegant Delux 
Model, atom wind and at ae. Aces 
movement. Beautifully engrave 
aa Guaranteed Speers, Backed by million dollar factory. 


Send No Money. Pay postman $1.95 and 
Money back If not delighted. Coulter & C0.. Dp. P.427 €-16 St.. NY. 








5O LONDRES FOR $25° 


A cigar, 5 1-2 inches sold everywhere for 10c, mailed 
to you, postage prepaid for 5c. Send order and money 
order to J. B. VAZQUEZ, Cayey, Porto Rico, P. 0. Box 217 


Immense Profits Silvering Mirrors 


athome. Plating, autoparts, headlights, tableware, stoves ¢tc. 
Outfits furnished. Details FREE. Write SPRINKLE. Plater.454, Marien, ind. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY sutct¥y ‘er, c00h: so. mate 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot. 15, Lincoln, Nebr. 


SUALiTy Cutexs 
PRICES CUT 


“ % $1 ure 

0 $47.50 
jarred Rocks..... 7 i 652.00 
Reds. Wyand.: Wh. Rocks, Anc. Orps. 7 12 66.00 
Brahmas 100......815; Assorted 100......$8. CATALOG FREE. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, - - COLUMBIA, MO. 


























ALL! 


New Discovery Destroys 
Every Rat and Mouse— 
Not a Poison 


You can now rid your property 
of every rat and mouse. 
more trapping and polsoning 
just a_ few. Clean out 
whole bunch, old, young, big 
and little. Hick’s Rat Killer 
can be spread anywhere. Harm- 
3 to pets, stock and chil- 


KILL THEM 


2 
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less 
dren. Brings death dealing disease that destroys every rat, 


mouse, gopher or other ent. There is no smell or odor 
for they die in open looking for water. 


A Trial Costs You Nothing 


Mr. Hick offers you two Yarge double strength bottles for 
the price of one. Sell one, and rid your property of rats 
without cost to you. Just send name and address. Pay Post 
man $1.00 (plus Postage), or postage prepaid if cash with 
order. Unless you are absolutely satisfied write Mr. Hick 
and money will be cheerfully refunded. You see you are 
absolutely protected so send order today to 


CHAS. M. HICK& CO., Dept. 983-R 
1018 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 














“= CAPO 


CAPON-GOLD, a book that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of 
the poultry business. Tells everything you will ever want to know about Capons. 
50 pictures from life that show each step in the operation. List of Capon Dealers’ 
addresses. Tells how to prevent “Slips,” where to get the best and cheapest Capon 
Tools, Capons are immense eating.~ Big profits realized. Get wise. This book 
tells how. Copyrighted new and revised edition. Regular 50c copy, prepaid to 


dd 4 hort ti ly, 
for a Dime in coin or stamps, George Beuoy, No. 18, Cedar Vale, Kansas 
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Stick-a-Lite means $270 cash profits 
in 9 days for Hunt. ‘it tell you 
bow bead did it. How hundreds of 


ts mate a ‘ts 
ep to $300 a wee oa 


pied (2 guarantee yo nice FOU BI r= r= 
FIRS you 


Stick-a-Lite 


Magaet-in-base Aute Trouble Light 
No elit fae fgg abes 2 0 secon 
lemonstfation pu ofit in your 
Pocket. You don’t an cete—Uee the 
customer’ oon. ow Stick-a-lite sticks @§ 
= an Spound grip at an any angle. By | 17 
hands powerful “pet 
rT. 
geason ahead. Save time, send $2 deposit iy? 
for demonstrator.. Money back if returned in a 13 
Days. \Or ewes for Free Sticka-lite offer, quick! 
Electric Compan 
Dept. 827, Grace be at Ravenswood. Chicago 


USE ENGINITE 
MOTOR COOLING SYSTEM 
Applied Thru the Radiator 


You will enjoy greater motor comfort 
Viiaa and greater economy when you ae 
ma Enginite. It removes rust—and 
— rust—in your radiator. Itt a. 
hly cleans out the cooling system 
ae the engine cooler on long 
nh andhard puilse. Enginite does 
its work by dissolving every bit of the 
rustand scale which clogs the radi- 
ator, thus increasing the efficiency 
of the cooling system Enginite increases the 
efficiency of your whole metor. Use Enginite 
all year round for comfort and economy. 
Harmiess yt non-inflammable. A $1.00 can will go 4,000 miles. 
Sent C.0.D pay postman. West of Rockies and Canada 25c extra. 
Satisfaction ¢ Suasonl or money refunded. 
INDUSTRIAL REFINING CO. 
1476 Broadway Dept. p, New York 





















Amazing Anti-Glare Device | 
For Automobiles 


Prevents loss of life and makes big 





money for salesmen. Motorists buy 
on 30-second demonstration. Treat- 
ed by secret process. Shields the 
eyes from dazzling head-lights. 
Also ane od day ae See me 
nique, m: ying. 
season now. Write for details of 
our generous trial offer and sensa- 
| - pone Tagg Si with special — dis 
ligation. Address 








READ 


Rhanney sold 108 in 
less than a week. 
Ballance made $40 
ina Gay, $200 in a 
Grissinger 
sold six first fifteen 
minutes. it’s a win- 
nex for salesmen. 





The Lee The Le See Co. . Dpt. 325, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 













Sguate- Big—Quick Profits 
res hammered full of nails, teak ~ | By 
Amazing newinvention benishes puncture trou-| | E 
Punctures — Le Stops 
slow reserves ru , ases 
life. Clean, scientifically correct. Nota Li s tire| 


FREE SAMPLE 2222: Be 


wiking justdrivenatls in anoldtire.GET THE EPACTS. 


. Fall Aa Big Book and 
FREE SAMPLE turn mail. ° 
Money, just your _postoeta but Aer’ NOW rete 


C.F. JOHNSON & CO. 19 W. Jackson Bivd. Dept. 585, CHICAGO 


ICITY 


Ve I AM looking for moreambitious Ips 

















































fellows to place in fine electrical 
Sone paying £20 & $60 to $125 a week. I 
qualify, 1 fi eee Set roo. thru - Ta id, 
but practical OB KET meth of 
bome-instruction in your epare Time. Then 4 
will see t you. satisfac- 
tory position. orl will refand the thee ‘cmall amount 
ob charued ‘or apd gor Feforentoar remmmorpepest 
D today. k 5 Job 
~ mb tion training « sbolter.) — 
MERI(CA 
J Drexel Ave. & 53th St. Wsctice peg 77 Chicago | 
° 1 
Buy Chocolates by Mail from Maker -Save 
POUNDS , rfi 
Superfine 
Equal to the finest Dollar a Pound Chocolates. Satisfac- 
Serenet or m back. Choice of three assort- 
ments: (1) Standard, (2) Nut and Chewy, (3) All Cream. 
Send bill, check or money order to 
GREEN BROS. CO., Dept. C-5,S 
Add 25 Cents for Postage West of 


~» ~¥ 
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18th Century Bills of Lading 


The marine bill of lading is a time- 
honored document of commerce. In its 
modern form it is somewhat compli- 
cated because of the complex relations 
between the shipper, consignee and 
shipowner. But in the 18th century the 
language of bills of lading was very 
simple. In those days shippers and 
shipowners relied upon the grace of a 
Divine Providence rather than upon the 
law. For instance, a bill of lading dat- 
ed 1788 reads: 

“Shipped by the Grace of God in good 
order and well-conditioned—in and 
upon the good sloop called the Little 
Polly, whereof is master under God for 
this present voyage, Samuel Adams, and 
now riding at anchor in St. George’s 
Harbor, and by God’s grace bound for 
Demerara, to say: Five canels beef and 
2 firkins butter. And so God send the 
good sloop to her desired port in safety. 
Amen.” The original of this bill of lad- 
ing is among the relics of the St. 
George’s Historical Society in Bermuda. 


The Vanishing Perfume Bottle 


For this clever trick only two articles 
are required, an ordinary handkerchief 
and a small perfume bottle. The per- 
former exhibits the bottle, then covers 
it with the handkerchief. The next mo- 
ment he strokes out the handkerchief 
and the bottle is found to have vanished. 
The secret is that the bottle must be 
small enough to be easily concealed in 
the palm of the performer’s hand. The 
bottle must also be loosely fitted with 
a glass stopper. If the performer wishes 
the bottle to actually contain perfume 
he must push a small piece of cork stop- 
per down to the base of the neck of the 
bottle to prevent the perfume from leak- 
ing out when the bottle is laid on its 
side. 

To begin the trick the performer 
takes the bottle in his right hand and 
with his left covers it with the handker- 
chief. Then Ke takes hold of the stop- 
per with his left hand through the hand- 
kerchief and with his right hand secret- 
ly removes the bottle which he must 
immediately drop behind some conven- 
iently placed object. Henextmakesafew 
passes over the handkerchief with his 
right hand just as if this were the reason 
for freeing this hand which a moment 
before was holding the bottle. Casually 
showing his right hand empty he finally 
puts it under the handkerchief and 
grasps the glass stopper between his 
first and second fingers. Seeing the out- 
line of the stopper through the hand- 
kerchief the spectators naturally infer 
that the whole bottle is still there. The 
performer must then stand so that the 
palm of his right hand will be towards 
the audience when the hand is opened. 
While turning to this position he makes 
a few passes over the handkerchief with 
his left hand. Suddenly he draws aside 
the handkerchief and at the same in- 
stant straightens out the fingers of his 
right hand, thus bringing the glass stop- 
per to the back of the hand where it 


cannot be seen by the audience 
stopper may then be dropped into 
venient -pocket and both his ha: 
the handkerchief shown to be 


Three Houses and Wells 

Like many other puzzles, the 
houses and the three wells prob! 
“catch” affair. The only way t 
nect up the houses and wells wi 





arate pipes, letting no pipe cro 
other, is to lay a section of pipe 
one of the houses, as this di 
shows. It’s pretty “cheeky” but 

the trick. 


Natural Decorations 

A simple method of making in! 
ing decorations consists of tak 
glass or some other glass contain: 
placing in it a little common sa!i 
filling it with water. Place this ° 
it will get plenty of warmth and 
light. Let it stay there for a day o 
and a slight mist will be seen up: 
glass. This mist gradually incr 
until in a very short time the glas: 
sents a beautiful appearance. It w 
pear to be enlarged to twice its | 
ness and covered with beautifu! 
crystals, packed 6ne upon anothe: 
color of the crystals may be chang 
placing some. common red ink or 
spoonful of bluing in the sal 
water. The coloring matter is abs 
giving the white surfaces of the cr) 
exquisite tints. Of course, a di 
some other container should be | 
beneath the glass as some of the c: 
will run over. 


“Shoot Him on the Spot” Ord 


At the outbreak of the Civil » 
this country Gen. John A.Dix wa 
retary of the treasury. Willia: 
Jones, a former revenue cutter 
was then chief clerk of the first 
troller’s office and was transfer: 
the gulf coast by the secretary 
personal representative. This was 
to prevent revenue cutters statio! 
several Southern ports from falli: 
the hands of the Confederates. |! 
Gen. Dix’s special desire to save f 
federal government the Robert Mc‘ 
land, one of the largest and most 
cient vessels in the coast guard ser 


This vessel was under the immed 
control of the collector of custom: 


New Orleans.. The ship’s station 
some 72 miles below that city. Its « 
manding officer, Capt. John A. 


wood, was ordered by the collector 


take his vessel to New Orleans wh: 
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Mr. Jones found it upon his arrival 
there. He at once ordered the captain 
proceed to New York and report his 


0 
rin | there to the secretary of the 
treasury. -But the captain refused, in 


writing, to obey the order. Whereupon, 
Mr. Jones telegraphed to the secretary, 
asking: “What shall I do?” Immediately 
upon the receipt of this message Gen. 
Dix wrote as follows: 

“Tell Lieut. Caldwell (first lieutenant 
of the cutter) to arrest Capt. Breshwood, 
assume command of the cutter and obey 
the order I gave through you. If Capt. 
preshwood after arrest, undertakes to 
interfere With the command of a cut- 


rs s/s naa ee 
ey fb hy 


ws 
Nitn 07E 
Celebrated Civil War Threat 


ter, tell Lieut. Caldwell to consider him 
asa mutineer and treat him accordingly. 
lf anyone attempts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot.” 

The last sentence of that letter, “If 
anyone attempts to haul down the Amer- 
ican flag, shoot him on the spot,” which 
is well known as the Civil war threat, 
is reproduced here from a copy of 
the original letter which was written 
Jan. 29, 1861, The original was recent- 
ly presented to the U. S. coast guard 
through the generosity of Charles 
Kohen, of Washington. To the coast 
guard this priceless document has a 
particular historic and _ sentimental 
value. 


Now Don’t Ask Me Another 


The country is interested in a new 
fad—that of answering of questions in 
questionnaire form as a test of mental 
prowess. Books of “Now Fil Ask One” 
and other titles are selling like wildfire. 
They are filled with questions which 
the observant but not necessarily well- 
educated person is supposed to know. 

To counter this craze we propose a 
series of 10 questions called “Now Don’t 
Ask Me Another.” They would be dif- 
ferent. For instance, these might be 
laken as a sample: 


1. Is it cold (or hot) enough for you? 
2. Where were you last night? 

3. Where do we go from here? 

4, What is an ornithorhynchus? 

). Why does a child like candy? 

6. Did anybody-ever read through the 
Congressional Record? 

7. Who hit Billy Patterson? 

8. For what is Pukwana, S. Dak., 
noted? 

9, Who was the seventh vice-presi- 
dent of the United States? 

\). Why is DX hard to get when com- 
pany is present? 


Gossip or Scandal 
This old game which is appropriate 
at almost any party or social gathering 
'S usually known as “gossip” but some 
people call it the game of “scandal.” The 
game begins by one player whispering 
some gossipy news to his neighbor in 
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the circle. ‘The neighbor in turn whis- 
pers it to his next neighbor, and so on 
until it reaches the last player who re- 
peats it aloud, The first statement usu- 
ally drifts further away from the origi- 
nal with every repetition. Often by the 
time it reaches the last player it is so 
completely different as not to contain 
a word used by the first player. After 
the last player repeats the statement as 
it was told to him, the player who start- 
ed the story in the beginning announces 
his original statement. Each player 
should then be given a chance to tell the 
story as it was told to him. The game 
is repeated with the next player to the 
right starting a new story. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 

No. 78. A drover boug.i a certain 
number of cattle for $4050. The square 
of the price per head is to the square of 
the number of cattle as the price per 
head and the number of cattle is to 540. 
What was the price per head and the 
number of cattle bought? Ans. to No. 
77—Top, 17.9048 inches; bottom, 35.8096 
inches. 








FOOTBALL NOT STRENOUS 


According to figures compiled at the 
University of Michigan during the past 
football season the “stress and strain” of 
football cited by many critics of the game 
is not so serious after all, The figures 
show that the loss of sleep and weight 
throughout the-“prolonged mental strain” 
of a football campaign is apparently a 
myth. During the entire season only one 
man out of the 40 odd players composing 
the Michigan football squad suffered any 
loss of weight. That one player lost 
weight regularly each Friday before a 
game, but picked it up ag:in before the 
following Tuesday. Then iis weight re- 
mained constant until th2 following Fri- 
day. Although men in r gid training usu- 
ally loose weight four >f Michigan’s regu- 
lars gained regularly t.roughout theseason. 





IT’S MOTHER 
Her shoulders have a little stoop, 
Her hair is almost white, 
Her eyes have lost a trifle 
Of their luster and their light. 


She‘hasn’t any style or class, 
She owns no jewels rare, 
She never had a pattern hat 

Or Paris gown to wear. 


She has no social. aims or fads, 
On tours she does not roam, 
The only journeys that she takes 

Are in the walls of home. 


She never wrote an article, 
She does not sing or paint, 
And yet how saintly is her walk 
With never a complaint! 


Her harp is but a cooking stove, 
In gingham aprons long 

She stirs and cooks and makes of life 
One sweet melodious song. 


She does not know the planet red, 
We designate as Mars, 

She only knows she likes to watch 
The little twinkling stars. 


She loves the world and all that live, 
She calls each man her brother, 
I’m sure you'll guess her name by now, 
If I must tell, it’s mother! 
—Susan Hubbard Martin. 





Joseph Day, New York real estate auc- 
tioneer, has insured his life for over $3,000,- 
000. 


Missouri Doctor 
Invents Unique 
Rupture Truss 


Sends It on Trial—Without Money 
Down, No Cash Deposit, 
No C. O. D. 


Kansas City, Mo., (Special) —Having 
invented a superior "ty pe of rupture ap- 
pliance—with no leg straps, no elastic 
belt, no cruel spring bands, no hard 
gouging pads—an unusua! offer to give 
it ky demonstration is now being 
made by the Hernia Specialist, Dr. An- 
drew Kaiser, 105-B Koch Building, 2906 
Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. He will 
send his appliance for 30 days’ trial 
without a cent in advanée, no cash de- 
posit, no C. O. D. shipments. Hundreds 
of people, many with double rupture of 
long standing, have declared it brought 
them quick improvement-and freedom 
from the hampering and discomfort pre- 
viously suffered from truss wearing, If 
ruptured, and wanting quick relief and 
improvement, make this test. After the 
30 days’ trial if entirely pleased and 
satisfied, pay its small price and keep 
the appliance. Otherwise, simply re- 
turn it and owe nething. The advan- 
tage of this offer is all in your favor. 
Accept it by writing the Doctor today. 











Guaranteed 
Absolutely 


Accurate. rom 
size. Ends all 
tobele ‘Send for yours Today. 
Great money maker. Everybody inter- F 
ested. cry a jately. 











a Us ion Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next roll developed Se. 
Prints 3¢ each, -—— = : poonspet enlargement 40c 


Fleet Photo Service, ! 15 ast, Mw  Dpt. 8, Washington,DC. 














Bee Sz Seve re for measuring distances, 
ist of radio stations, with call letters, and wa 
length FREE if send us names and addresses 
five friends who have radios and what kind. 


A. C. VIKING, 124 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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Tires, sundries at Factory Prices. 
today for catalog and 













Catch Fish! 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats with 

our olding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for or 
our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box 

of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our be 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. 57, ST. LouIs ® 


6 PHOTOS LAFUBIAA FOR 20 ¢ 


Send es or Exposed Rol , 
re domsien iat everniahtl Special tre thie ment h only; pew” 


Recnaien Ducts Pushing Gee 6-6 Gen Ave., a name. tee 


pecte rite Agee 
Dialect Comedies "Comedies [BD AY How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- i aid Geoe? 


gout rel Opening nares, ora == tng Mh, 
Ot eens 


MON E wan $500 — oh paid for hundreds oteld 
be very —— 


or odd Coins. Keep all old money, it may 
Coin Value Book, 4x6. Get posted. 
CLARKE GOIN 0O., 





















Send 10 cts. for lll's 
A st. Le ROY, N. ¥. 


aranteed Cash 
FREE TREA TMENT 
We pay postage and send Red Cross 
Pile and Fistula treatment free. 
REA CO., Dept. 25, Minneapolis, Minn. 


—. your hats direct from the toanufacturers. 











Send for yas Model Hat yan 
ing Company, Dept. P East Orange. Orange, New Jersey 
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Latest Fashions 


The Pathfinder fashion editor will illustrate, 
from tiwe to time, the latest creations of the 
leading New York designers. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


The Smile of Mona Lisa 


A Frenchman has said that there are 
two things every foreigner who lands 
in Paris wants to see immediately. They 
are the towers of Notre Dame and the 
smile of Mona Lisa. Leonardo da Vin- 
ci’s legendary painting of the lady from 
Naples holds in the Louvre the same 
place that the Madonna holds in the 
Dresden gallery. According to history 
da Vinci found time somewhere in the 
first five years of the 16th century to 
paint a portrait of Lisa Gherardini, 
third wife of Francesco di Bartolom- 
meo di Zanobi del Gioconde, a rich no- 
table of Florence, Italy. The favorite 
story is thc’ he lingered over the task 
for years, and that he never quite fin- 
ished the portrait to his satisfaction. 

But da Vinci was a painter only by 
avocation. He was much occupied with 
his duties as chief of engineers to Ce- 
sare Borgia, building fortifications and 
bridges and contriving with mathemat- 
ics toward th€ construction of practi- 
cal flying machines. Some years later 
he went to France and became engineer 
to Francis I. But his magnificent en- 
gineering came to nothing and the king 
set the old man up in the little chateau 
of Cloux, and transported many of his 
Italian paintings there. One of these 
paintings was a portrait of Lisa, called 
“Gioconde.” Francis I bought this one 
for a large sum—about $10,000. Some 
authorities claim that the _ portrait 
bought by Francis was not the only 
portrait da Vinci painted of Lisa. Ac- 
cording to an old legend one portrait 
was duly delivered—unfinished—to the 
lady’s husband, who was not very en- 
thusiastic about it. As the story con- 
tinues the artist painted another one 
which he worked up in special manner 
with a view to capturing the French 
king’s attention. As Lisa was then dead, 
he put into the canvas something that 
never was.in Lisa—something. that he 
supposedly got out of himself. And it 
was that something which produced the 
celebrated “enigmatic smile”—a smile 
of the eyes, not of the lips. That some- 
thing has witched the world ever since. 

This picture of Mona Lisa bought by 
Francis I direct from da Vinci him- 
self remained uninterruptedly in the 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5820—Child’s overalis, the ideal summer garment for 
kiddies from 2 to 5 years. A 4 year size requires % yard 
of 36 inch material fore the Blouse with long sleeves and 
5g yard with short sleeves. For the Overalls 1% yards 
will be required. 

5803—Dress in slenderizing lines in 34, 36, 38, 40,42and 
44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 2% 
yards of figured material and 1% yards of plain material 
40 inches wide, together with 1% yards of lining 27 inches 
wide for the underbody. 

5812—Individuality in this latest design for girls. The 
Pattern cuts in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 14 year 
size if made as shown in the large view, will require 3% 
yards of 40 inch material. With long sleeves 3% yards 
will be required. If bolero is omitted 4% yard less will be 
required for a 12 year size. 

5608—An inexpensive apron design in Small, Medium, 
Large and Extra Large sizes. A Medium size requires 
2% yards of 27 inch material. 

5805—Distinguished simplicity in this ladies’ dress with 
slender hips. Comes in sizes 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 
and 52 imehes bust measure. A 44 inch size requires 
3% yards of 40 inch figured silk together with 1% yards 
of contrasting material, and 1% yards of 32 inch lining 
for the underbody. 

5373—A dress of neat, yet simple design for children 6 
mos., 1, 2, 3 and 4 years. A 2 year size requires 1% yards 
of 40 inch material. 

5806—A conservative misses’ dress in sizes 16, 18 and 20 
years. An 18 year size requires 1% yards of 32 inch ma- 
terial for the Guimpe if made with long sleeves, and 2% 
yards of 40 inch material for the Dress. If the Guimpe 
is pete with short sleeves % yard less of the material is 
requir : 
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possession of the French cro, 
French government until its 
disappearance in 1911. The pictu 
purchased about the year 1517. 

it was at Fontainebleau; in 169) 
lowed Louis XIV to Versailles 
cherished royal treasure, but Lo 
did not like it. He relegated i} 
apartments of the palace supe: 
ent of buildings where it remain. 
honored until 1788, when N; 
Bonaparte conferred upon it th: 
honor of having it hung in his b: 
in the Tuileries. Four years |; 
had it transferred to the Imperi 
seum where it remained unti! 
when it was carried to the ars: 
Brest to keep it safe from the ( 
invaders. A year later it was } 
back and hung in the Salon Cs 
the Louvre where all the wo 
been going to look at it since. 

However, it was stolen from | 
lon Carre in 1911 and was not s: 
the public again until 1913 when 
brought back from Florence, the 
city where it had been painted. 
claimed that a young Italian n 
Vincenzo Perugia had confessed having 
stolen it as a gesture of compensation 
for all the treasure that Napoleon had 
looted out of Italy. The stdry | 
that Perugia had been a work: 
the Louvre. He took the picture when 
no watchman was watching and s|ippei 
the 20 by 30-inch panel under his 
blouse and walked out with it. A 
ture dealer in Florence named Geri go! 
$5000 reward for trapping Perugia, w! 
received only a light sentence. 

But this famous painting is once again 
the. subject of controversy. Since its 4)- 
duction in 1911 and its amazing 
curators and experts have kept an eye 
on it. Now a critic comes out boll) 
and says that the painting hang 
the Louvre is a copy—that the o: 
hangs against a cellar wall under ao 
obscure art shop. The public. 
this outcry, took it for granted th 
panel returned to the Louvre w 
panel which had been taken away. 
spite official denials it is claime 
the real Mona Lisa was never pu! k 
in 1913. Yet some critics think 
nothing could be clearer than the tille 
of this particular picture to auth: 
ity, regardless of the fact that 
are some 30-odd copies of the orig 

In its four and a quarter centu! 
existence the Mona Lisa has been 
siderably restored. Thus it is admitte! 
that the picture da Vinci painted «oes 
not look now as it did when he s 
his court yard and painted while [the 
woman he has made immortal subi 
ted patiently to the miracle. It was thus 
that he painted Gioconde, a lady abou! 


30 years old at the time. The portrat! 
at the Louvre now may not have Dee! 
da Vinci’s only picture of her, bul !0 
it he-put a most original smile that 10 


wrought havoc with the critical juds 
ment of art fanciers the world over. 


BLAMES SHORTAGE OF DOMESTICS 


Because she \feels that the prese! 





shortage of domestic servants is has'¢'- 
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WAY 7, 1927 = 


ing the break up of many American 
homes, Mrs. Louise A. Jaffer, of Cedar- 
hurst, L. L, has started a campaign to 
ymend the immigration law to permit 
more women domestics to come into this 
country. She would permit all servants 
to enter this country on the non-quota 
pasis, as Students do now. The inabil- 
ity of families of moderate means to ob- 
tain servants, she believes, is imper- 
jing the existence of the American 
home. More families with children, 
she says, are living in apartment hotels 
than ever before, thus depriving the 
youngsters of the privileges of a real 
home. 


1927 BOASTS WHIMS AND FANCIES 

Apparently milady is giving up the 
idea of straight lines and plainness. 
The 1927 fashions have many whims 
and fancies which enhance the simplest 
of sithouettes and decorate the plainest 
of frocks. Trimmings play an impor- 
tant part in all popular costumes. Jar- 
bots and ruffles are used on frocks of 
every type. Boleros and seam lines are 
used to decorate smart fabrics. Pleats 
and tiers in compose effects are spon- 
sored. The newest thing in sport wear 
is stenciled kid and novelty furs. In 
afternoon and evening gowns the lure 
of fringe is very pronounced. Flares 
and pockets are always popular. Flow- 
ing draperies form tmportant shoulder 
and neck variations. Decorative flow- 
ers are Still popular. Apron-like tabs 
are used in making costumes more fem- 
inine. Almost any whim or fancy will 
be right in style. 


BERLIN PARASOLS GAY 


According to recent reports from Ber- 
lin, Germany, parasols there this sum- 
mer will be exceptionally bright and 
gay. In fact; it is claimed that the 
parasols now on display compete with 
the lilies of the fields for color. The 
new designs represent anything from 
starry, moon-lit skies to fields of clover 
and include pictures of the northern 
hemisphere and huge flower designs. 


CALFSKIN FASHIONABLE 


This season calfskin is rivaling the 
standard reptilian effects. In fact it is 
becoming just as fashionable as lizard 
oralligator. With the exception of shoes 
it is used for almost everything the 
other hides are used for. It is used for 
bags, collars of various designs, straight 
belts ete. Whether it be black and 
White or reddish brown and white the 
natural markings of a baby calf makes 
for chie, 


UNBURDENING THE FARM WOMAN 


Journeys to and from the spring house 
are toilsome things on a farm. ‘The spring 
house is at the foot of a hill and the farm 
house on top of the hill, and between the 
two the distance is at least a hundred feet 
and sometimes more than a hundred yards. 
This distance is repeatedly covered during 
the day by women carrying milk, butter, 
buttermilk and drinking water. Back of the 
house, and supplied by spouting from the 
roof, is the cistern, whence water is drawn 
‘o do the family washing. 

rhe picture has a certain charm and the 
quaintness does not all leave it when the 
Spring house is replaced by the old oaken 
bucket, the chain pump and the force pump. 
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THE PATHFINDER 
More than 32 per cent of farm houses now 
have running water and in 38 per cent 
of them washing machines have ‘super- 
seded the washtub. The lives of farm wom- 
en have been hard enough and for a large 
proportion of them these figures mean 
lighter tasks for weary legs and arms— 
Cincinnatti Times-Star. 





ANOTHER “IF” 
With apologies to Kipling 
If you can keep yourself above the fashion 
That like a flood has overflowed the 
world; : 
If you can make your clothes and wear 
them decent, 
And hold your honor dear, tho’ scorn is 
hurled. 


If you can see in style no admiration 
But rather that it’s decency’s worst foe; 
If you can keep your arctics or and 
buckled, 
Some self-control and modesty you'll 
show. 


If you can let the men wear all the 
trousers, 
And never crowd them from the barber’s 
chair; 
If you won’t try to look so artificial, 
Nor use a curling iron to spoil your 


hair. 
If you can let the merchant keep his 
powder, 
And let the house and barn have all the 
paint; 


Then you won’t have the people talkin’ 
*bout you, 
Nor have them thinking you are what 
you ain’t!—Ira Hamilton. 





ENGINEERING DISTINCTION 


C. W. Cross, Pathfinder reader and a di- 
rector of the American Association of Engi- 
neers, is anxious to have congress make 
a distinction in the use of the term “engi- 
neer.” He explains: “Since there is con- 
siderable confusion in the use of the term 
‘engineer,’ meaning one skilled in design, 
and ‘engineer,’ meaning one who operates 
an engine, it is believed that the U. S. cen- 
sus bureau can do considerable to clear up 
the popular misconception by the proper 
classification of professional engineers. Dic- 
tionaries make a distinction between the 
two classes of engineers, and it is believed 
that the term ‘professional engineer,’ ap- 
plied to one skilled in design, would make 
a distinction which would be easily under- 
stood. A professional engineer, as a rule, 
has received a college or university train- 
ing, together with a number of years prac- 
tical experience, and, as such, is entitled to 
be classified as a professional man as dis- 
tinguished from the engineer (generally 
accepted term) who learns operation by 
serving an apprenticeship and is really a 
trade.” 





CATHEDRAL GETS ANCIENT VOLUME 


Mrs, George McGrew of Washington, D. C. 
discovered an original copy of the first 
edition of the King Edward VI book of 
commen prayer printed in London in 1549 
in a New York book shop recently and pre- 
sented it to the Washington cathedral li- 
brary. Rev. G. C. F. Bratenahl, dean of the 
cathedral, accepted the gift with thanks on 
behalf of the bishop of Washington and 
the cathedral chapter. In his informal 
speech he gave an outline of the history of 
the King Edward VI book of prayer. He 
called attention to the fact that this pray- 
er book was not only the first prayer book 
printed in English, but the first prayer 
book ever compiled as such, 


J. E. Smith, 73, of Vandalia, Mo., recently 
cut his third set of teeth. 
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‘‘A New Skin 
In 3 Days” 


Get Rid of Your Pimples, Black- 
heads, Acne, Oily Skin, Wrinkles, 
Tan, Freckles, Unsightly 
Blemishes and Marks of 
Age This New Way 


READ THIS FREE OF FER! 





“*They’re GONE—Because They’re 
OFF!” Place a Piece of Paper 
Over Half the Above Photo 
and Note the Trans- 
formation ! 


WORRY no more over your “‘terrible’’ skin and com- 
plexion! Forget your failures with lotions, clays, 
creams, powders, massages, steaming pots and ‘‘coverups,”” 
Throw away your rubber masks, plasters and beauty make- 
shifts. Because—here’s where you get a new, true skin! 
Your blackheads, pimples, large pores, freckles, tan, sallow 
complexion, surface wrinkles, blemishes, and signs of ap- 
proaching age, go, definitely—‘‘because they’re OFF.” 

Most astonishing German discovery in the history of 
beauty culture. All explained in an amazing free book 
called ‘“‘A New Skin in 3 Days.” ™m how to do at 
home yourself, wha foreign beauty doctors have charged 
enormous prices for. Make your own skin and-complexion 
the envy of all who behold it. Send your name and ad- 
dress only—no money! 


Make Your Face Your Fortune 
Hundreds of men and women are now doing it at home 
—in the quiet of their own rooms—without the knowledge 
of their most intimate friends, emerging in a few days 
with a new, soft, velvety, clear, spotless, youth-like 
skin on face, neck, arms, hands, or any part of the body 
where a new skin is desired. It’s astonishing—almost be- 
yond belief! Send now—the book is absolutely free to 
readers of this magazine. Address Marvo Beauty Labor- 
tories, Dept. 86-M, No. 1700, Broadway, New York. 
ate 
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Max Geisler’s Roller Seed 
and Maizena Biscuit 


At your druggist or free bird 
book for his name, 






MAX GEISLER BIRD CO. 
146 Geisler Bidg., Omaha, Neb., or 51 Cooper Sq., N Y. City. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ingagain. Easy, painless, harmless. Noscars. Booklet free. 
Write today enclosing 3 red stamps. _We teach Beauty Culture. 
D. 3. MAHLER, 334-A Mahler . Providence, R. tL. 


FREE BOOK on 
FOOT PAINS 


"1 end tired, aching 














feet and legs in IO minutes 


AN emasing way has been found to end foot pains. 
: Within 10 minutes every trace of pain has van- 
ished. Disp bonesare pulled together, weakened 
muscles are suppo: —which are the causes, 9” 
medical authorities say, of 90% of all foot 6% 
troubles. Wear stylish shoes again, walk 4” 
and dance without a twinge. Nostiff 4» 
props to further weaken the foot, _»@ 

ut a new scientific way based »% 


on latest medical findings, _»@ Cincinnati,Ohio _ 


feet are well. Write _»” Send me free book 
at once for full infor- > On foot pains. 
mation and diag- 6” 
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SYNOPSIS 


Kim, a baby girl, is born to Magnolia Ravenal 
(nicknamed Maggie and Nola) on board the 
Cotton Blossom Floating Palace, a show boat 
playing the Mississippi river. Magnolia’s moth- 
er, Parthenia Ann Hawks ‘(Parthy, for short), 
wife of Andy Hawks, captain and owner of the 
boat, is taking care of her. Gaylord Ravenal, 
Magnolia’s husband, whom she adores, succeeds 
after others have failed in getting her.to take 
some broth. Parthy, always snooping around 
and wanting to attend to everybody else’s busi- 
ness, discovers the cook’s helper paring pota- 
toes with much waste and she tells him so. 
Becoming enraged the negro throws a pan of 
wet and slimy parings all over Parthy. 





He turned somberly back to his stove. 
The other blacks were little less grave than 
he. They sensed something sinister in the 
fury with which this garbage-hung figure 
ran screaming to the upper deck. The scene 
above decks must have been a harrowing 
one. They put him off at Memphisand ship- 
ped another cook there, and the big negro, 
thoroughly sobered now, went quite meekly 
down the gangplank and up the levee, his 
carpet bag in hand. In fact, it was said that, 
when, he had learned it was the captain’s 
wife whom he had treated thus, he had 
turned a sort of ashen gray and had tried to 
jump overboard and swim ashore. The gay 
little Capt. Andy was a prime favorite with 
his crew. Shamefaced though the negro 
was, there appeared something akin to pity 
in the look he turned on_Capt. Andy as he 
was put ashore. If that was true, then the 
look on the little captain’s face as he re- 
garded the miscreant was certainly born of 
an inward and badly concealed admiration. 
It was said, too, but never verified, that 
something—round and gold and gleaming 
was seen to pass from the captain’s hairy 
little brown hand to the big black paw. 


For the remainder of the trip Mrs. 
Hawks constituted herself a sort of night- 
marish housekeeper, prowling from corri- 
dor to cabins, from dining saloon to pan- 
try. She made life wretched for the pert 
yellow wenches who performed the cabin 
chamber-work. She pounced upon them 
when they gathered in little whispering 
groups, gossiping. Thin-lipped and baleful 
of eye, she withered the very words 
they were about to utter to a waiter or 
deck-hand, so that the flowers of coquetry 
became ashes on their tongues. She re- 
garded the female passengers with suspi- 
cion and the males with contempt. This 
was the latter °70s, and gambling was as 
much a part of river-boat life as eating and 
drinking. Professional gamblers often in- 
fested the hoats. It was no uncommon 
sight to see a poker game that had started 
in the saloon in the early evening still in 
progress when sunrise reddened the river. 

The trip downstream proved a delightful 
one, and as tranquil as might be with 
Mrs. Hawks on board. Capt. Andy’s steam- 
er, though by no means as large as some 
of the so-called floating palaces that plied 
the Mississippi, was known for the exeel- 
lence of its table, the comfort of its ap- 
pointments, and the affability of its crew. 
So now the passengers endured the irri- 
tation of Mrs. Hawks’s presence under the 
balm of appetizing food-and good natured 
service. The crew suffered her nagging for 
the sake of the little captain, whom they 
liked and respected; and for his wages, 
which were generous. Though Parthenia 
Ann Hawks regarded the great river—if, 
indeed, she noticed it at all—merely as a 
moist highway down which one traveled 
with ease to New Orleans; untouched by 
its mystery, unmoved by its sinister power, 
She must still, in spite of herself, have 
come, however faintly and remotely, under 
the spell of its enchantment. For this 


trip proved, for her, to be the first of many, 
and led, finally, to her spending seven 
months out of the 12, not only on the Mis- 
sissippi, but on the Ohio, the Missouri, the 
Kanawha, the Big Sandy. Indeed, her lik- 
ing for the river life, together with her 
zeal for reforming it, became so marked 
that in time river travelers began to show 
a preference for steamers other than Capt. 
Andy’s, excellently though they fared 
thereon. 

If the enchantment of the river had 
been insidious enough to lure even Mrs. 
Hawks, certainly the child-Magnolia fell 
completely. under its magic spell. From 
that first trip on the Mississippi she was 
captive in its coils. Twenty times daily, 
during that leisurely journey from St. 
Louis to New Orleans, Mrs. Hawks dragged 
her child, squirming and protesting, from 
the pilot house perched atop the steamer 
or from the engine room in its bowels. 
Refurbished, the grime removed from face 
and hands, dressed in a clean pinafore, she 
was thumped on one of the red plush 
pauteuils of the gaudy saloon. Magnolia’s 
hair was almost black and without a ves- 
tige of natural curl. This last was a great 
cross to Mrs. Hawks, who spent hours 
wetting and twining the long dank strands 
about her forefinger with a fine-toothed 
comb in an unconvincing attempt to make 
a swan out of her duckling. The rebel- 
lious little figure stood clamped between 
her mother’s relentless knees. Captured 
thus, and made fresh, her restless feet in 
their clean white stockings and little 
strapped black slippers sticking out before 
her, her starched skirts stiffly spread, she 
was told to conduct herself as a young 
lady of her years and high position should. 


“Listen to the conversation of the ladies 
and gentlemen about you,” Mrs. Hawks 
counseled her, severely, “instead of to the 
low talk of those greasy engineers and 
pilots you’re always running off to. I de- 
clare I don’t know what your father is 
thinking of, to allow it. . . Or read 
your book. . . Then where is_ it? 
where is the book I bought you especially 
to read on this trip? You haven’t opened 
it, Pll be bound. . Go get it and 
come back directty.”---A prosy tale about a 
female Rollo se prim that Magnolia was 
sure she turned her toes out even in her 
sleep. When she returned with a book (if 
she returned at all) it was likely to be of a 
quite different sort—a blood-curdling tale 
of the old days of river banditry—a story, 
perhaps, of the rapacious and brutal Murrel 
and his following of ten hundred cut- 
throats sworn to do his evil will; and com- 
pared to whom Jesse James was a philan- 
thropist. The book would have been 
loaned her by one of the crew. She adored 
these bloody tales and devoured them with 
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which contains «@ string of magnets to at- 

tract the pieces of metal, is energized by a 
a series of storage batteries. 


of steep narrow stairs. 


the avidity that she always showed | 
theme that smacked of the river. 
snatched away soon enough when 
under her mother’s watchful eye 
Magnolia loathed the red plush 
saloon except at night, when it; 
and mirrors took on a false gli 
richness from the kerosene lan 
filled wall brackets and chandeliec; 
it was that the lady passengers, th 
time alpacas and serges replaced }) 
sat genteelly conversing, ‘reading, 
broidering. Then, if ever, the «& 
twirled their mustachios most fi 
that the diamond on the third {j 
the right hand sparkled entra 
Magnolia derived a sensory satis! 
from the scene. The rich red of th: 
fed her, and the yellow glow of th: 
In her best cashmere dress of brow 
the polonaise cut up the front and 
the bottom in deep turrets she sat 
watching the elaborate posturings 
silken ladies and the broadcloth gen 


Sometimes one of the ladies san; 
hoarse accompaniment of the ship’ 
whose tones always sounded as tho 
Mississippi river mist had lodged | 
nently in its chords. The Souther: 
rendered tinkling and sentimental! 
The Mid-western wives were wont t ( 
er themselves of songs of a someyw 
sterner stuff. There was one song 
ticular, sung by a plain and falsett 
hailing from Iowa, that aroused 
nolia a savage (though quite rea g 
loathing. It was entitled Waste Not, Wan! 
Not; Or: You Never Miss the Water 1 
The Well Runs Dry. Not being a ps 
gist, Magnolia did not know why, 
the rendition of the first verse a: ( 
chorus, she always longed to tear her best 
dress into ribbons and throw a ba 
flour and a dozen hams into the ri, 
song ran: 


When a child I lived at Lincoln, 
With my parents at the farm, 
The lessons that my mother taug 
To me were quite a charm. 

She would often take me on her | 
When tired of childish play, 

And as she press’d me to her bri 
I’ve heard my mother say: 


Chorus: Waste not, want not, is a n 
would teach—— 


Escape to the decks or the pilot 
was impossible of accomplishm: 
night. She extracted what savor she 
from the situation. This, at least. 
better than being sent off to bed 
her disorderly life Magnolia went to bed 
only when all else failed. Then, to 
in her tiny cabin she could pose and 
before the inadequate mirror in 
imitation of the arch alpacas and s 
the red plush saloon; tapping an 
nary masculine shoulder with a ph 
fan; laughing in an elegant falsetto; 
acing animatedly as slie squeaked, 
yes!” and “Deah, no!” moistening : 
lock of her straight black hair with 
erous dressing of saliva wherewith to 
flat to her forehead the modish sp 
that graced the feminine adult coiffu 

But during the day she and her |! 
often contrived to elude the maternal! 4 
na. With her hand in that of th: 
captain, she roamed the boat from st 
stern, from bunkers to pilot house. 
in the engine room she delightedl» 
the sweating engineer denounce thc 
decks above him, because that mo 
to achieve a difficult landing, had to . 
more bells than the engineer below thous"! 
necessary to an expert. But best of ®! 
Magnolia loved the bright, gay, gla 
closed pilot house high above the rest 0! 
the boat and reached by the ultimate !'s"! 
From this vantas¢ 
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point you saw the turbulent flood of the 
Mississippi, a vast yellow expanse, spread 
pefore you and all around you; forever 
rushing ahead of you, no matter how fast 
you tré aveled; sometimes whirling about 
in its own tracks to turn and taunt you 
with your unwieldy ponderosity; then 
jeaping on again. Sometimes the waters 
widened like a sea so that one could not 
mareri the dim shadow of the farther 
shore; again they narrowed, snake-like, 
crawling so craftily that the side-wheeler 
poomed through the chutes with the wil- 
jows brushing the decks, You never knew 

what lay ahead of you—that is, Magnolia 
never knew. That was part of the fasci- 
nation of it. The river curved and twisted 
and turned and doubled. Mystery always 
jay just around the corner of the next bend. 
But her father knew. And Mr. Pepper, the 
chief pilot, always knew. You couldn’t be- 
lieve that is was possible for any human 
brain to remember the things that Capt. 
Andy and Mr. Pepper knew about that 
treacherous, shifting, baffling river. Mag- 
nolia delighted to test them. She played a 
game with Mr. Pepper and with her father, 
thus: “What’s next?” 

“Kinney’s woodpile.” 

“Now what?” 

“Ealer’s Bend.” 

“What’ll be there, when we come round 
that corner?” 

“Patrie’s plantation.” 

“What’s around that bend?” 

“And old cottonwood with one limb 
hanging down, struck by lightning.” 

“What’s coming now?” 

“\ stump sticking out of the water at 
Higgin’s Point.” 

They always were right. It was magic. It 
was incredible. They knew, too, the depth 
of the water. They could point out a spot 
and say, “That wsed to be an island— 
Buckle’s Island.” 

“But it’s water! It couldn’t be an island. 
It's water, We’re—why, we’re riding on it 
now, 

Mr. Pepper would persist, unmoved. “Used 

» be an island.” Or, pointing again, “Two 
years ago I took her right down through 
there where that point lays.” 


“But it’s dry land. You’re just fooling, 
aren't you, Mr. Pepper? Because you 
couldn’t take a boat on dry land. It’s got 
things growing on it! Little trees, even. 
So how could you?” : 

“Water there two years ago—good 11 
foot.” 

Small wonder Magnolia was early im- 
pressed with this writhing. monster that, 
with a single lash of its tail, could wipe 
a solid island from the face of the earth, 
or with a convulsion o% its hugh tawny 
body spew up a tract of land where only 
water had been. Mr. Pepper had respect 
for his river. “Yessir, the Mississippi and 
this here Nile, over in Egypt, they’re a 
couple of old demons. I ain’t seen the 
Nile river, myself. Don’t expect to. This 
old river’s enough for one man to meet up 
with in his life. Like marrying. Get to 
learn one woman’s ways real good, you 
know about all there is to women and you 
got about all you can do one difetime.” 


Not at all the salty old graybeard pilot 
of fiction, this Mr. Pepper. A youth of 24, 
herveless, taciturn, gentle, profane, charm- 
ing. His clear brown eyes, gazing unblink- 
ingly out upon the river, had tiny golden 
flecks in them, as though something of the 
river itself had taken possession of him, 
and become part of him. Sometimes, i 
deep water, Mr. Pepper actually permitted 
Magnolia to turn the great pilot wheel 
that measured twice as high as she. He 
Stood beside her, of course; or her father, 
. he chanced to be present, stood behind 
her. It was thrilling, too, when her father 
took the wheel in an exciting place—where 
the water was very shoal, perhaps; or 
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where the steamer found a stiff current 
pushing behind her, and the trick dusk 
coming on. At first it puzzled Magnolia 
that her father, omnipotent in all parts of 
the Creole Belle, should defer to this strip- 
ling; should actually be obliged, on his 
own steamer, to ask permission of the 
pilot to take the wheel. They were both 
beautifully formal and polite about it. 
“What say to my taking her a little spell, 
Mr. Pepper?” 

“Not at all, Capt. Hawks. Not at all, sir,” 
Mr. Pepper would reply, cordially if am- 
biguously. His gesture as he stepped aside 
and relinquished the wheel was that of 
one craftsman who recognizes and respects 
the ability of another. Andy Hawks had 
been a crack Mississippi river pilot in his 
day. And then to watch Capt. Andy skin- 
ning the wheel—climbing it round and 
round, hands and feet, and looking for all 
the world like a talented little mokey. 


Magnolia even learned to distinguish the 
bells by tone. There was the Go Ahead, 
soprano-voiced. Mr. Pepper called it the 
Jingle. He explained to Magnolia: “When 
I give the engineer the Jingle, why, he 
knows I mean for him to give her all 
she’s got.” Strangely enough, the child, 
accustomed to the sex of boats and with 
an uncannily quick comprehension of river 
jargon, understood him, nodded her head 
so briskly that the hand-made curls jerk- 
ed up and down like bell-ropes. “Some- 
times it’s called the Soprano. Then the 
Centre Bell—the Stopping Bell—that’s mid- 
dle tone. About alto. This here, that’s 
the Astern Bell—the backup bell. That’s 
bass. The Boom-Boom, you call it. Here’s 
how you can remember them: The Jingle, 
the Alto, and the Boom-Boom.” 


A charming medium through which to 
know the river, Mr. Pepper. An enchanting 
place from which to view the river, that 
pilot house. Magnolia loved its shining 
orderliness, disorderly little creature that 
she was. The wilderness of water: and 
woodland outside made its glass-enclosed 
cosiness seem the snugger. Oil cloth on 
the floor. You opened the drawer of the 
little table and there lay Mr. Pepper’s pis- 
tol, glittering and sinister; and Mr. Pep- 
per’s pilot rules. Magnolia lingered over 
the title printed on the brick-colored pa- 
per binding: “Pilot Rules for the Rivers 
Whose Waters flow into the Gulf of Mexico 
and Their Tributaries and for The Red 
River of the North.” The Red river of 
the North! , There was something in the 
words that thrilled her; sent little deli- 
cious prickles up and down her spine, 

Visitors were rarely allowed in the pilot 
house. Passengers might peer wistfully 
through the glass enclosure from the steps 
below, but there they were confronted by 
a stern and forbidding sign which read “No 
Visitors Allowed.” Magnolia felt very 
superior and slightly contemptuous as she 
looked down from her vantage point upon 
these unfortunates below. Sometimes, dur- 
ing mid-watch, a very black texas-tender in 
a very white starched apron would appear 
with coffee and cakes or ices for Mr. Pep- 
per. Magnolia would have an ice. too, shav- 
ing it very fine to make it last; licking the 
spoon luxuriously with little lightning flicks 
of her tongue and letting the frozen sweet 
slide,-a slow delicious trickle, down her 
grateful throat. 

“Have another cake, Miss Magnolia,” Mr. 
Pepper would urge her. “A pink one, I’d 
recommend, this time.” 

“I don’t hardly think my 

Mr. Pepper, himself, surprisingly enough, 
the father of twins, was sure her mother 
would have no objection; would, if present, 
probably encourage the suggestion. Mag- 
nolia bit quickly into the pink cake. A wild 
sense of freedom flooded her. She felt like 
the river, rushing headlong on her way, To 
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be snatched from this ecstatic state was 
agony. The shadow of the austere and dis- 
approving maternal figure loomed always 
just around the corner. At any moment it 
might become reality. The knowledge that 
this was so made Magnolia’s first taste of 
Mississippi river life all the more delicious. 


Grim force though she was, it would be 
absurd to fix upon Parthy Ann Hawks as 
the sole engine whose relentless function- 
ing cut down the profits of Capt. Andy’s 
steamboat enterprise. The other metal 
monster, the railroad, with .its swift-turn- 
ing wheels and its growing network of 
lines, was weaving the doom of river traffic. 
The Prince Albert coats and the alpaca 
basques were choosing a speedier, if less 
romantic, way to travel from Natchez to 
Memphis, or from Cairo to Vicksburg. IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, and Iowa business men 
were favoring a less hazardous means of 
transporting their merchandise. Farmers 
were freighting their crops by land instead 
of water. The river steamboat was fast 
becoming an anachronism. The jig, Capt. 
Andy saw, was up. Yet the river was in- 
extricably interwoven with his life—was his 
life, actually. He knew no other back- 
ground, was happy in no other surround- 
ings, had learned no other trade. These 
streams, large and small of the North, the 
Mid-west, the South, with their harsh yet 
musical Indian names—Kaskaskia, Cahokia, 
Yazoo, Monongahela, Kanawha—he knew in 
every season: their currents, depths, land- 
ings, banks, perils. The French strain in 
him on the distaff side did not save him 
from pronouncing the foreign names of 
Southern rivers as murderously as did the 
other rivermen. La Fourche was the Foosh. 
Bayou Teche was Bayo Tash. As for names 
such as Plaquemine, Paincourteville, and 
Thibodaux—they emerged mutilated beyond 
recognition, with entire syllables lopped off, 
and flat vowels protruding everywhere. 
Anything else would have been considered 
affected. 

Capt. Andy thought only in terms of 
waterways. Despite the prim little house 
in Thebes, home, to Andy, was a boat. 
Towns and cities were to him mere sources 
of supplies and passengers, set along the 
river banks for the convenience of steam- 
boats. He knew every plank in every river- 
landing from St. Paul to Baton Rouge. As 
the sky is revealed, a printed page, to the 
astronomer, so Andy Hawks knew and inter- 
preted every reef, sand bar, current, and 
eddy in the rivers that drained the great 
- Mississippi basin. And of these he knew 
best of all the Mississippi herself. He loved 
her, feared her, respected her. To leave 
the river—to engage, perforce, in some land- 
lubberly pursuit was to him unthinkable. 
On the rivers he was a man of consequence. 
As a captain and pilot of knowledge and ex- 
perience his opinion was deferred to. Once 
permanently ashore,, penduluming pro- 
saically between the precise little house- 
hold and some dull town job, he would 
degenerate and wither until inevitably he 
who now was Capt. Andy Hawks, owner 
and master of the steamboat ‘Creole Belle, 
would be known merely as the husband of 
Parthy Ann Hawks. All this he did not 
definitely put into words; but he sensed it. 


He cast about in his alert mind, and made 
his plans craftily, and put them warily, for 
he knew the force of Parthenia’s opposi- 
tion. “I see here where old Ollie Pegram’s 
fixing to sell his show boat.” He was seated 
in the kitchen, smoking his pipe and read- 
ing the local newspaper. “Cotton Blos- 
som, she’s called.” 

Parthy Ann was not one to simulate in- 
terest where she felt none. Bustling be- 
tween stove and pantry she only half heard 
him. “Well, what of it?” 

Capt. Andy rattled the sheet he was hold- 
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ing, turned a page leisurely, meanwhile idly 
swinging one leg, as he sat with knees 
crossed. Each movement was calculated to 
give the effect of casualness. “Made a for- 
tune in the show-boat business, Ollie has. 
Ain’t a town on the river doesn’t wait for 
the Cotton Blossom. Yessir. Anybody 
buys that outfit is walking into money.” 

“Scallywags.” Thus, succinctly, Par- 
thenia thought to dismiss the subject while 
voicing her opinion of water thespians. 

“Scallywags nothing! Some of the finest 
men on the river in the show-boat business. 
Look at Pegram! Look at Finnegan! Look 
at Hosey Watts!” 

It was Mrs. Hawks’s habit to express con- 
tempt by reference to a 10-foot pole, this 
being an imaginary implement of disdain 
and a weapon of defense which was her 
Excalibur. She now announced that not 
only would she decline to look at the above- 
named gentlemen, but that she could not 
be induced to touch any of them with a 10- 
foot pole. She concluded with the repe- 
titious “Scallywags” and evidently consid- 
ered the subject closed. 

Two days later, the first pang of sus- 
picion darted through her when Andy re- 
newed the topic with an assumption of 
nonchalance that failed to deceive her this 
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time. It was plain to this astute , 
that he had been -thinking concent, 
about show boats since their last brio: 
versation. 
have enjoyed his home-cooked mea! 
than he actually did. They alway 
hot, punctual, 
kept her cooking hand. Yet he oft 
abstractedly and unappreciatively. P 
he missed the ceremony, the animati: 
sociability that marked the meal hv; 
the dining saloon of the Creole Belle 
Latin in him, and the ynconscious|; 
atrical in him, loved the mental pict) 
himself in his blue coat with brass } 
and gold braid, seated at the head 
long table while the alpacas twittered, “| 
you thinks so, Capt. Hawks?” and the !rj; 
Alberts deferred to him with, “What’s 
opinion, sir?” and the soft-spoken }) 
stewarts in crackling white jackets | 
over him with steaming platters 
tureens, : 

Parthenia did not hold with conversa: 
at meal time. Andy and Magnolia u 
carried on such talk as occurred at 
Strangely enough, there was in his ton 
toward the child none of the usua 
tronizing attitude of the adult. No what- 
did-you-learn-at-school; no have-you-been- 


It was at supper. Andy, 


palatable. Parthen 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 51 
Submitted by C. J. Lilly, True, W. Va. 


Horizontal: 1—Punctuation mark. 6— 
Scout. 8—Slow. 13—Ice formed from drip- 
ping water. 15—Renowned. 16—A hole or 
opening. 17—Any sphere of action. 20— 
The octave of a feast. 21—Of the same 
name. 22—Money lenders. 24—A period 
of time. 25—Behold. 26—Raised. 27— 
A high Turkish official. 29—College de- 
gree (abbr.). 30—A small branch. 32— 
Conjunction. 33—A clan or tribe. 36— 
Separate articles or entries in an account. 
38—The faculty of sensation. 41—A bal- 
sam produced by the tolu-tree. 42—A spe- 
cific amount of labor imposed. 43—Throws 
out. 46—One of the ancient race of south- 
ern India. 48—One who uses. 49—A letter 
in the Greek alphabet. 50—Affirm. 52— 
Conjunction. 53—The central part of a 
wheel. 55—Parasitic insects. 57—A bone. 
59—A wooden pin. 6i1—Any medicine act- 
ing upon the nerves. 63—A sunken track 
worn by a wheel. 64—Suffix used to denote 
inflammation. 66—Wagon tongues. 67— 
The second letter of the Greek alphabet. 
68—A western state. 70—Any opaque body 





of the solar system. 72—Build. 73—Open 


(poetic). 74—Ascended. 

Vertical: 1—Formally polite. 2 
American leopard-like cat. 3—Part 
chain. 4—A month (abbr.). 4—North 
tude (abbr.). 
span. 8—State (abbr.). 9—A river in 
tral Asia. 10—Repetition of words 
means of learning them. 11—Protects 
—Mountains in Thessaly on which 
in Greek mythology was piled by ¢ 
who wished to see into Olympus. 14—‘ 


fort. 15—A fract of Jand devoted to 


riculture, 18—A coarse or vulgar hag. 
Requirements. 22—Drive. 23—Indors« 
—An inflammable mineral. 


37—A small rug. 39—Girl’s name. 


Piece out. 44—Persia. 45—A cubic uni! ° 
metric measure. 46—A flower. 47—An aro- 


matic spice. 48—A duct in the body. 


Ways taken in passing from one point ' 


another. 52—To hold as an opinion. 
A vein. 
Condition. 


membranous pouch. 67—Prohibit. 
Doctor of theology (abbr.). 7i1—A 


(abbr.). 





7—A support for a bridge 


28—Impat 
of control. 31—Beguiling tricks. 34—< ! 
mous football coach. 35—A pen for hos 


56—A supervisor (abbr.).—°>— 
60—To bestow gratuitous!y. 
62—A flirt. 63—A city in Nevada. 6° 
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, good-girl-today. They conversed like two 
p pln rowdy grown-ups, constantly 


chafed by the reprovals of the prim Par- 
thenia. It was a habit of Andy to seldom 
remain seated in his chair throughout a 
meal. Perhaps this was due to the fact 
that he frequently was called away from 
table while in command of his steamer. At 
. his jumpiness was a source of great 
ettatiG to Mrs. Hawks. Her contributions 
to the conversation: varied little. Pity’s 
cake, Hawks, sit still! That’s the third time 
you've been up and down, and supper not 
five minutes on the table. ... Eat your po- 
tato, Magnolia, or not a bite of cup cake 
do you get... >That’s a fine story to be 
iling a child, I must. say, Andy Hawks. 
.Can’t you talk of anything but a lot of 
good-for-nothing drunken river rousta- 
houts! . » « Drink your milk, Maggie. ... 
Oh, stop fidgeting, Hawks! ... Don’t cut 
away all the fat like that, Magnolia. No 
wonder yowre so skinny I’m ashamed of 
ou and the neighbors think you don’t get 
enought to eat.” Like a swarm of mad- 
dening mosquitoes, these admonitions buz-- 
ed through and above and around the con- 
versation of the man and the child. 


ronight Andy’s talk dwelt on a dramatic 
incident that had been told him that day 
by the pilot of the show boat New Sensa- 
tion, lately burned to the water’s edge. He 
went on vivaciously, his bright brown eyes 
sparkling with interest and animation. Now 
and then, he jumped up from the table the 
better to illustrate a situation. Magnolia 
was following his every word and gesture 
with spellbound attention. She never had 
been permitted to see a show-boat perform- 
ance. When one of these gay water travel- 
ers came prancing down the river, band 
playing, calliope tooting, flags flying, tow- 
boat puffing, bringing up with a final flare 
and flourish at the landing, there to tie up 
for two or three days, or even, sometimes, 
for a week, Magnolia was admonished not 
to go near it. Other chiidren of the town 
might swarm over it by day, enchanted by 
its mystery, enthralled by its red-coated 
musicians when the band marched up the 
main street; might even, at night, witness 
the performance of a play and actually 
stay for the song-and-dance numbers which 
comprised the “concert” held after the play, 
and for which an additional charge of 15 
cent was made. 


Magnolia hungered for a glimpse of these 
forbidden delights. The little white house 
at Thebes commanded a view up the river 
toward Cape Girardeau. At night from her 
hedroom window she could see the lights 
shining golden yellow through the boat’s 
inany Windows, was fired with excitement 
at sight of the kerosene flares stuck in 
the river bank to light the way of the lucky, 
could actually hear the beat and blare of 
the band. Again and again, in her very 
early childhood, the spring nights when 
the show boats were headed downstream 
and the autumn nights when they were re- 
turning up river were stamped indelibly on 
her mind as she knelt in her nightgown at 
the little window of the dark room that 
faced the river with its dazzling and for- 
bidden spectacle. Her bare feet would be 
as icy as her cheeks were hot. Her ears 
were straining to catch the jaunty strains 
of the musie, and her eyes tried to discern 
the faces that passed under the weird glow 
of the torch flares. Usually she did not 
hear the approaching tread of discovery 
until the metallic, “Magnolia Hawks, get 
into your bed this very minute!” smote 
cruelly on her entranced ears. Sometimes 
she glimpséd men and women of the show- 
boat troupe on Front street or Third street, 
idling or shopping. Occasionally you saw 
them driving in a rig hired from Deffler’s 
livery stable. They were known to the 
townspeople as show folks, and the term 
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earried with it the sting of opprobrium. You 
could mark them by something different in 
their dress, in their faces, in the way they 
walked. The women were not always young. 
Magnolia noticed that often they were ac- 
tually older than her mother (Parthy was 
then about 39). Yet they looked lively 
and somehow youthful, though their faces 
bore wrinkles. There was about them a 
certain care-free gaiety, a jauntiness. They 
looked, Magnolia decided, as if they had 
just come from some interesting place and 
were going to another even more interest- 
ing. This was rather shrewd of her. She 
had sensed that the dullness of village and 
farm life, the look that routine, drudgery, 
and boredom stamp indelibly on the coun- 
tenance of the farm woman or the village 
housewife were absent in these animated 
and often odd faces. Once she had encoun- 
tered a little group of three—two women 
and a man—strolling along the narrow 
plank sidewalk near the Hawks house. They 
were eating fruit out of a bag, sociably, 
and spitting out the seeds, and laughing 
and chatting and dawdling. One of the 
women was young and very pretty, and her 
dress, Magnolia thought, was the loveliest 
she had ever seen. Its skirt of navy blue 
was kilted in the back, and there were puffs 
up each side edged with passementerie. On 
her head, at a saucy angle, was a chip 
bonnet of blue, trimmed with beaded lace, 
and ribbon, and adorable pink roses. The 
other woman was much older. There were 
queer deep lines in her face—not wrinkles, 
though Magnolia could not know this, but 
the scars left when the gashes of experi- 
ence have healed. Her eyes were deep, and 
dark, and dead. She was carelessly dressed, 
and the box-pleated tail of her flounced 
black .gown trailed in the street, so that 
it was filmed with a gray coating of dust. 
The veil wound round her bonnet hung 
down her back, imparting a Spanish and 
mysterious look. The man, too, though 
young and tall and not bad-looking, wore 
an unkempt look. His garments were ill 
assorted. His collar boasted no cravat. But 
all three had a charming air of insouciance 
as they strolled up the tree-shaded village 
street, laughing and chatting and munch- 
ing and spitting out cherry stones with a 
little childish ballooning of the cheeks. 
Magnolia hung on the Hawks fence gate and 
stared. The older woman caught her eye 
and smiled, and immediately Magnolia de- 
cided that she liked her better than she 
did the pretty, young one, so after a mo- 
ment’s inspection she smiled in return her 
sudden, brilliant wide smile. “Look at that 
child,” said the older woman. “All of a 
sudden she’s beautiful.” 


The other two surveyed her idly. Mag- 
nolia’s smile had vanished now. They saw 
a scrawny sallow little girl, big-eyed, whose 
jaw conformation was too plainly marked, 
whose forehead was too high and broad, 
and whose black hair deceived no one into 
believing that its dank curls were other 
than-tortured. “You’re crazy, Julie,” re- 
marked the pretty girl, without heat; and 
looked away, uninterested. 


But between Magnolia and the older wom- 
an a filament of live liking had leaped. 
“Hello, little girl,” said the older woman. 

Magnolia continued to stare, gravely; 
said nothing. 

“Won’t you say hello to me?” the woman 
persisted; and smiled again. And again 
Magnolia returned her smile. “There!” the 
woman exclaimed, in triumph. “What did 
I tell you!” 

“Cat’s got her tongue,” the sloppy young 
man remarked as his contribution to the 
conversation. 

“Oh, come on,” said the pretty girl; and 
popped another cherry into her mouth. 

But the woman persisted. She addressed 
Magnolia gravely. “When you grow up, 


don’t smile too often; but smile whenever 
you want anything very much, or like any 
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Asthma Kept Him 
From Working 


Can Work Like a Horse Now, and Says 
He is Entirely Well. 


Those who have lost sleep and health from 
asthma and bronchial trouble will appreciate 
how good it felt to Al. R. Hoyting, Burfistad, 
No. Dak., to be restored to health after 9 years 
of suffering. He writes: 

“{ suffered from asthma for 9 years, and 
grew so weak and discouraged I could hardly 
do any work, My cough was so bad that I had 
severe pains. I began taking Nacor in 1916, 
and I am glad to say, for the benefit of others, 
that my asthma left me, and my general health 
started to improve. My cough’ stopped, my 
weight increased and I soon felt ten years 
younger. I was able to work like a-horse all 
last summer. The benefit received was last- 
ing, and I am still able to say (March 16, 1925) 
that [ have no asthma, no cough, no pains; I 
sleep fine and my health is perfect.” 

Hundreds of people who suffered for years 
from asthma, bronchitis and severe chronte 
coughs, have told how their trouble left and 
never returned. Their letters and a booklet of 
vital and interesting information about these 
serious diseases, will be sent free by Nacor 
Medicine Co., 544 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. The more serious your case, the more 
important this free information may be toe 
you. Write for it today. 








BIG MONEY FOR FULL 





OR SPARE TIME 


GENTS! Here's the household necessity that sells 
like hot cakes! Every woman wants one! Makes 
easy and pleasant. Eliminates extra steps and 
over hot stoves. Reduces fuel costs—abeo- 
—simple in operation. Fully guaranteed. 
H commission paid. Our 
agents make $10 and $12 a day sell 
ing this remarkable MONITOR SELF- 
HEATING IRON. Greatest development 
yet in household conveniences. 
A money-maker for 24 years! Fifty 
gt vcs Big oppor- oppor 
— ee in on 
sition to first five hb loud 
apply. Write quick to 
MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 
158 Fay St., BIG PRAIRIE, OHIC 


Callouses 


Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once to the wondestul 

ication in this thin, comfortable plaster, You 
walk, play, dance in comfort. No more nag 
ging foot pains; no dangerous applications of 
acids and poisons. Medicated COMPI-TAPB 


Stops Ps Pain Instantly 
withouti 
to healthy _ es heaiing. Big 


Ass os inches, lasts mostt Seniies year or more 
1 and if not satisfied after trying ,getfullrefuné 


COMFITAPE LABORATORY. Box P Burtington, Vt. 


NOJOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
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, perfect! oom onable 
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7 fits pees them. onWrite me and 
ill = you « true pier 
won Son Dow sty 2 bow make Medicated Ear,.Drum 
.P.WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo. (ine.) 
Q Hoffman Bidg., 2539 Weedward. Detroit, Mich. 
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Best Seller, Jem Rubber Repair for tires and tubes; super- 
sedes vulcanization at a saving of over 800%; put it on cold, 
it vulcanizes itself in two minutes and ig guaranteed to 
last the life of the tire or tube; sells to every auto owner 
and accessory dealer. For particulars how to make big 
— and free sample, address— 

Amazon Rubber Co., 217 Amazon Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa 


STOMACH F258 


Gas, Colic, Pain in Right Side, Nervous Breakdown. Even 
two operations failed we Rutine help I'lltell you about Pree. 
Madeline E. Unger, Dept. 441, 22 Quincy St. Chicago, 1. 
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HERBALIST PO BOK & TARMOM fey aaa Hes 


A PAYING POSITION OPEN 


to representative of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery 
direct to wearer. Good income. Permanent. Write now. 
TANNERS SHOE MFG. CO., 5-390 C St., Boston, Mass. 














MY SPECIALTY — Write for 
Pty Miustra Book. 
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PARKERS 
HAIR 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 
pHas boon 10d with 


Success for more 


BEAUTY TO GRAY 
» AND FADED HAIR 
ma» 6O¢E412° at all drugdists 











ARMY =o 


heavy canva3, with leather sling, 
with pockets, for campers, farmers, 
woodsmen. 

i Price $1.00 POSTPAID 

i Tilustrated catalog, 380 pages, issue 






¥ Special circular for 2c stamp. Es- 
tablished 1865. 

Francis Bannerman Sons 
50! Broadway New York City 


Is Curable. Guaranteed 
sre ~——* the germ, 

ti n rmantly 
heels conan and Cther skin 
ap _ mosey 6 salves 
or oi 


er WRITE TODAY for 
Ho matter what you have tried. 4 MONEY BACK Offer 
PR BG FOX LABORATORIES 464 Holland Bidg., SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
















MAKE MONEY RAISING SQUABS! 


Highest market ever known. Breeders shipped every- 
where. Homers, Carneaux, White Kings a specialty. 
All an og breeds. Send stampeter catalog and 
Beacon Street 





"ALLSTON SQUAB 60. Allston, Bano. 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and gm 
Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects? Bie 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some @ 
worth §1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with 
bey ean pictures, pricelist. Send 10 cts. 
Stamps) ior my illustrated Prospectus be- 
fore sending butterflies. Mr. Sinclair,dealer in 
Insects, Dept. '76. Box Bar 1424. “San Diego, Calif. 


.to represent old 
established manufac- 
turer. (city or coun- 
try). "Those selected become dealers in 175 household necessities 
which everybody buys again and again. We extend creditand show 
you how to develop a paying business of your own. Experience 
unnecessary. President, McConnon » Dept. X9, Winona, Minn. 


KODAK FILMS 


Special trial offer; your next kodak film developed Se—prints 2c 
each. MOSER & SON, 2016 St. James Ave.. CINCINNATI 


Basketry Supplies **: 
UPHOLSTERY AND REED SUPPLY CO., 1008-H ST.,W. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

































Don’t Miss This 


All for One Full Year 
People’s Home Journal 
McCall's 
The Pathfinder 


Regular Price $2.50; Our Special Price 


$1.75 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 














USE THIS COUPON 
in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 
The price of the Pathfinder patterns is 15 cents each. 
Our large new guide to styles for the current season is 
now ready. You. will find this a splendid investment— 
2. up-to-date fashions for Spring and Summer. Price 
Send ‘this order blank, with em to Fashion 


Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, 

Herewith find...... cents for which send me the follow- 
ing patterns at 15 cents each: 
Number...... . Bize... Number........ Bize........ 
Number........Siz6........ Number........ Bize........ 
Number..... ce BIS. ccccces Number........ Bize......+ 


if you wish a Fashion Book inclose 12 cents for same. 


Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. 











Name......... SCCM ERE SORES eee ESOS SEES EE eEEeEEeeEeEe 
Town eee eres eSescccccccccccccoeccces ceRtOee eeeereeeee 
R. ‘B. or St........ ocercrcccces Pocnccvsececscccessess 
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one, or want them to like you. But I guess 
maybe you'll learn that: without my tell- 
ing you. ... Listen, won’t you say hello to 
me? H’m?” 

Magnolia melted. 
explained. 

“Not 2? Why not? Pity’s sake!” 

“Because you’re show-boat folks. My 
mama won’t let me talk to show-boat folks.” 

“The little brat,” said the pretty girl, and 
spat out a cherry stone. The man laughed. 

With a lightning gesture the older woman 
took off her hat, stuffed it under the man’s 
arm, twisted her abundant hair into a knob 
off her face, pulled down her mouth and 
made a narrow line of her lips, brought her 
elbows to her side, her hands clasped, her 
shoulders suddenly pinched. “Your mama 
looks like this,” she said. 

“Why, how did you know!” cried Mag- 
nolia, amazed. The three burst into sud- 
den loud laughter. And at that Parthy 
Hawks appeared at the door, bristling, pro- 
tective. “Maggie Hawks, come into the 
house this minute!” 

The laughter of the three then was re- 
doubled. The quiet little village street 
rang with it as they continued their lei- 
surely care-free ramble up the sun-dappled 
leafy path. 

Now her father, at supper, had a tale to 
tell of these forbidden fascinators. The 
story had been told him that afternoon 
by Hard Harry Swager, river pilot, just in 
at the landing after a thrilling experience. 
“Seems they were playing at China Grove, 
on the Chappelia. Yessir. Well, this girl— 
La Verne, her name was, or something— 
anyway, she was on the stage singing, he 
says. It was the concert, after the show. 
She comes off and the next thing you know 
there’s a little blaze in the flies. Next min- 
ute she was afire and no saving her.” To 
one less initiated it might have been diffi- 
cult to differentiate in his use of the pro- 
noun, third person, feminine. Sometimes 
he referred to the girl, sometimes to the 
boat. “Thirty years old if she’s a day and 
burns like greased paper. Went up in 10 
minutes. Hard Harry goes running to the 
pilot house to get his clothes. Time he 
reaches the boiler deck, fire has cut off the 
gangway. He tries to lower himself 12 
feet from the boiler deck to the main, and 
falls and breaks his leg. By that time they 
were cutting the towboat away from the 
Sensation to save her. Did save her, too, 
finally. But the Sensation don’t last long’s it 
takes to tell it. Well, there he was, and 
what did they have to do but send four 
miles inland for a doctor, and when he 
comes, guess what?” 

“What!” cries Magnolia not merely to be 
obliging in this dramatic crisis, but be- 
cause she is frantic to know. Capt. Andy 
is on his feet by this time, fork in hand. 
“When the doc comes he takes a look 
around, and there they all are in any kind 
of clothes they could grab or had on. So 
he says he won’t set the leg unless he’s 
paid in advance $25. ‘Oh, you won’t, won’t 
you!’ says Hard Harry, laying there with 
his broken leg. And draws. ‘You’ll set it 
or [ll shoot yours off so you won’t ever 
walk again, you son of a sea hawk.’ ” 

“Captain Andy Hawks!” 

He ha§ acted it out. The fork is his gun. 
Magnolia is breathless. Now both gaze, 
stricken, at Mrs. Hawks. Their horror is 
not occasioned by the word spoken but by 
the interruption. “Go on!” shouts Mag- 
nolia; and bounces up and down in her 
chair. “Go on!” 

But the first fine histrionic flavor has 
been poisoned by that interruption. Andy 
takes his seat at table. He resumes the 
eating of his pork steak and potatoes, but 
listlessly. Perhaps he is a little ashamed 
of the extent to which he has been carried 
away by his own recital. “Slipped out,” he 
mumbled. 

“Well, I should say as much!” Parthy re- 
torted, ambiguously, 


“[’m not allowed,” she 








“What kind of lan- — 
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guage can a body expect, you hanvin, 


ing 


around show-boat riff-raff.” 

Magnolia would not be cheated 
denouement. “But did he? Did h, 
it off, or did he fix it, or what? Wh.) 
he do?” 

“He set it, all right. They gave | 
$25 and told him to get out of there. 
got. But they had to get the boat 
the towboat they’d saved—and no pi! 
Hard Harry. So next day they put | 
the hurricane deck, under a tarpau! 
cause the rain was pouring the way 
down there worse than any place 
world, just about. And with two men 
ing, he brings the boat to Baton Ro 
miles through bayou and Missi 
Yessir.” 

Magnolia breathed again. 

“And who’s this,” demanded Mrs. {1 
“was telling you all this fol-de-rol, d 
say ?” 

“Swager himself. 
Swager, they call him. I was talking | 
today. Here of late he’s been wit! 
New Sensation. He piloted the ( 
Blossom for years till Pegram deci 
quit. Well, sir! He says 500 people a 
on the show boat was nothing and 
Saturday nights in towns with a good 
country. Let me tell you right he: 
now that runs into money. Say a « 
of ’em’s 50 centers, a half 35, and th 
25. Naught ... five times five’s .. . fi) 
carry the two... five times two’s 10) 
the one ... five...” 

Parthy was no fool: She sensed tha! 
threatened a situation demanding me 


Harry. Hard 


“even more than ordinarily firm. “! 


not know much”—another form of 
tion often favored by her. The t 
which it was spoken utterly belic ¢ 
words; the tone told you that not only did 
she know much, but all. “I may not y 
much, but this Ido know. You’ve got 
thing better to de with your tin 
loafing down at the landing like a ri\ 
rat with that scamp Swager. Hard Harry! 
He comes honestly enough by that | 

Pll be bound, if he never came ho 

by anything else in his life. And ! 
the child, too. Show boats! And langu 

“What’s wrong 'with show boats?” 

“Everything, and more, too. A 
worthless scallywags, men and w 
Scum, that’s what!” 

Capt. Andy made a frantic foray a: 
the whiskers. He clawed like a furio: - 
tle monkey—always the sign of mental! (is- 
turbance in him. “No more scum than yo! 
own husband, Mrs. Hawks, ma’am. |! d 
to be with a show-boat troupe myself 

“Pilot, yes.” 

“Pilot be darned.” He was up now 
capering like a Quilp. “Actor, Mrs. H 
and pretty good I was, too, time I was |: 
or 18. You ought to’ve seen me in th 
after-piece. Red Hot Coffee, it was c 
Doubled in brass, too. I pounded the 
drum in the band, and it was )b 
than me.” 

Magnolia was enchanted. She sprang up, 
flew round to him. “Were you really’? ° 
actor? You never told me. 
know? 
on a show boat?” 

(To be continued next week) 


Mama, did you 





MOTIVES 


Some men work for power, 
Some men work for fame, 
Some men keep on working 
Because they like the game; 
Some men work for health-sake, 
Some-to show their grit— 
Most men work because they'd 
Starve if they should quit. 





Dr. Philip Peabody, 70-year-old Bos! 
millionaire, recently completed his 100‘! 
crossing of the Atlantic. He has cir 
Ahe globe four times. 


Did you know Papa was an actor 
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(Continued from page 9) 


tried to excuse the violence by saying 
that it was an act of popular vengeance 
which he had not sanctioned but which 
was needed. It was a severe remedy, 


he admitted, but “mild remedies would 
be of "e use.” 
Retribution came to Christian, for he 


was deposed from the Danish throne 
and spent most of his remaining years 
in prison. Gustavus Vasa, whose father 
nad been one of the victims of the mas- 
sacre, called the Swedish peasants to 
arms. As a result of this rising he was 
made king at Vadstena, and he became 
the head of the “Vasa line” who ruled 
in Sweden for nearly three centuries. 
Borrowed “Lynch Law” from America 
This place in Stockholm was also the 
scene of another unusual act of vio- 
lence in 1810, when a Swedish official, 
Count Fersen, was killed by a mob. 





One of the most striking structures in Stock- 
holm—the Radhus or city hall. The Radhus 
is built on Staden island, which was fortified 
in the 12th century and became the nucleus 
of the city. Yeats the Irish poet wrote of 
this structure: “No work comparable to it 
has been accomplished since the Italian cities 
felt the excitement of the renaissance.” 


This was about 40 years after “lynch 
law” had been resorted to in Virginia. 
Fersen was a man of great courage 
and ability, and his exploits read like 


. those of Dumas’s “Three Musketeers.” 


He tried to help the doomed King Louis 
XVI and Queen Marie Antoinette of 
France to escape.- He was one of the 
ablest leaders upholding the old mon- 
archism and opposing the French rev- 
olution. 

He was hated by the Swedes because 
of his opposition to democratic ideas 
and he was trampled to death by the 
enraged populace. So the United States 
isn’t the only country where they lynch 
people. 

| am waked up in the night by the 
chimes in the lofty tower of the rad- 
hus. But I like to be thus awakened 
once in a while so I can realize what a 
good time I am having. It is specially 
romantic to be roused to consciousness 
in the dead of night in some old foreign 
city whose past is rich with the sort 
of deeds that make history. 

It is sad to reflect on the vast amount 
of warfare, violence, injustice and mis- 
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ery which have so largely made up 
such history. But it is a satisfaction 
to know that modern discoveries and 
more humane ideas are gradually dis- 
pelling the fogs of hatred and thus pre- 
paring the way for peace and good will. 
(Continued next week) 


AMERICANS AIDED POLAND 

Three American aviators who sacrificed 
their lives on the altar of Poland’s liberty 
will be honored by the Grand Army of the 
Republic Memorial Association of Cook 
county, Ill. Zygmunt Wisniewski, a Path- 
finder reader and a member of that orga- 
nization, has been commissioned to deliv- 
er to Dr. Leonard. Stahl, president of the 
Memorial Association of Poland’s Heroes, 
three American flags to be placed on the 
monument at Lwow, Poland, which orna- 
ments the last resting places of Capts. 
Arthur McCullum and Arthur H. Kelly and 
Lieut. Edmund P. Graves of the Kosciuszko 
Eskadrille. Mr. Wisniewski will carry to 
Dr. Stahl a letter from the American as- 
sociation which reads in part: 

“We, in this country, have established 
the custom of decorating the graves of our 
defenders with American flags on Memorial 
day, May 30th of each year. Let our fallen 
heroes abroad be equally honored, annual- 
ly, and let the Star Spangled Banner, placed 
upon the beautiful monument your city 
has erected to the memory of our compa- 
triots, again emphasize the kinship of ideals 
between America and Poland and the warm 
bond of affection existing between the two 
sister republics. In thus honoring them 
you have honored America. These three 
Americans have formed another link in 
our unbreakable friendship, forged at the 
time of the Revolution by your illustrious 
Kosciuszko and Pulaski.” 


LIVING CEMENT MOST DURABLE 


Most visitors to Cherbourg, the French 
seapert, are amazed at the immense break- 
water that protects its harbor. An inter- 
esting story is told of the building of this 
breakwater, an engineering feat of the 
most difficult kind. As the story goes the 
builder noticed with what strength and 
tenacity the common mussels of the shore 
cement themselves together and to rocks 
and stones. Taking advantage of this idea, 
he placed in the sea immense quantities 
of loose boulders and stones, and upon 
these tons of mussels were dumped. The 
shellfish immediately bound the stones with 
a cement much more durable and satisfac- 
tory than any man could have provided. 
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Foot Pains 


Stopped 
in. five 
Minutes 


If your o~ coe and ache, if they tire easily or 
feel cramped, if they burn or itch, if your legs ache 
with throbbing, twitching pains, I want to send = 
free and postpaid my new book “Foot Health”. 
tells how fodt troublesmay be correctedeasily, iw ickis 
and permanently at home by an entirely new method 
that uses no arches, braces, cushions, bandages or 
any other device to be wornin the shoeor on the feot, 
without special shoes or tiresome exercises. Yet 
foot pains are stopped almost instantly, weak fallen 
arches raised and strengthened, the foot muscles 
invigorated, the circulation in the feet and legs 

improved, and the cause of foot troubles perma- 
nently corrected. Write for this free book now 

and learn how easy it is to have strong, sturdy, 
caihemnariens feet free from aches and pains. 


DR. F. H. GRIFFITH, Foot and Leg Specialist, 


Suite 3574 Davidson ‘Building, Kansas City, Mo. 









To advertise our business, make new 
w bargain tches, we will send. this elegant 
watch by ‘mal spualegoest Bieta vee y Tie te 





sent at once TD mee post pa 
watches. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re 


omcase WATCH ane 2 Sano ca. 
737 Chicago, ill. 


How to Heal Leg Sores 


If you suffer from Leg Sores or Varicose UI- 
cers, I will send you absolutely FREE a copy of 
my Tamous book that tells how to be rid of 
these troubles for all time by using my com- 
plete home treatment. It is different from any- 
thing you ever heard of, and the result of over 
35 years specializing. Simply send your name 
and address to Dr. H. J. WHITTIER, Suite 36, 
421 East iith Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


dyene COMB 


produces any shade by simply cumbing without 
Staining the scalp, perfectly harmless, durable, 
undetectable. Saves time and money andis the 
only practical way of coloring hair. 

Write for 1 ulars. 


BI K, 
Dept.2, 1836 Mulford Ave., New York 


AGENTS oor FREE c'se. 


Toilet articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
LaDERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















ip the joints and muscles relieved. 
or Free Sample. Rheum-A-Dock 
, 5089 W. Onondaga St. Syracuse, N.Y. 











needle 
$3.98 equal to those sold 
thts fine, Heshsa 





of thousands now in use 








SPECTACLES ON 30 DAYSTRIAL 





Send No Money — Perfect Satisfaction Guaranteed | 


Let mesend youon 30 Days’ Trial my famous ‘‘Clear Sight’’ Spectacles. Willenable you toread the smallest print, 
thread the finest , ee far ornear. if you are not amazed and a ited, if you do not think my spectacles 

at $15.00, send them back 

name, address and age on the coupon below. 1 will also tell you how to get a pair for 


CUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 
ight Spectacle Co., Dept. 3] D 3675 1445 W. Jackson Boulevard,Chicago,Itl. 





ou won’t lose a cent. You are to be 
Beautiful case included FREE, Just send your 
yourself without cost. 











cel rant fo 7 Tour spsctacies for 8 da. This places me under no obligation. Also please tell me bow to 
Name Age 

Street and No. Boz No. R. F. D. : 
City State 
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THE PATHFINDER 


 CRont? and His Autograph 


The state of Georgia sued at New 
York to recover a document bearing the 
signajure of Button Gwinnett, Georgia 
signer of the declaration of independ- 
ence. The signature appeared as wit- 
ness to the will of a Savannah.merchant > 
who died before the Revolution. Georgia 
claimed that the paper is the property 
of the state. There is a Georgia law 
which says public documents and rec- 
ords cannot be transferred_from the 
state. Georgia took action following the 
announcement of the sale of the signa- 
ture to a New York collector for $22,- 
500. In view of Georgia’s claim the col- 
lector refused to pay and returned the 
signature to the gallery which had auc- 
tioned it off. The gallery in turn sued 
the collector. 

But this is not the only signature of 
Gwinnett in existence. Last winter 
State Commissioner of Finance Peck of 
Rhode [sland bought a Gwinnett auto- 
graph for $28,500. A Jetter containing 
autographs of Gwinnett and five other 
signers of the.declaration of independ- 
ence brought $51,000 at a recent New 
York sale... There are still others. 

Button Gwinnett, despite his odd 
name, is not the mysterious individual 
that some people suppose. Though 
Mark Twain declared “both Button and 
Gwinnett were cognomens assumed for 
a purpose unknown to us,” historians 
are satisfied that Gwinnett was real. 
About the only thing they do not know 
about him is where he is buried. Mrs. 
M. E. Smith, a Safford, Ga., Pathfinder 
reader, quotes from “Georgia’s Land- 
marks, Memorials and Legends,” by 
Lucian Lemar Knight: 

“Buiton Gwinnett was a native of 
England, where he was born in 1732. 
Coming to America only four years in 
advance of the Revolution he located 
first in Charleston, S. C., after which he 
purchased St. Catherine’s island and 
settled on the coast of Georgia. Due 
largely to the influence of Dr. Lyman 
Hall, a fellow citizen of the parish of 
St. John, he espoused the patriotic cause 
and together with Dr. Hall and George 
Walton, while serving in the Continent- 
al congress, he signed the declaration of 
independence for Georgia. He was also 
a member of the council of safety and 
on the death of Archibald Bullock be- 
came president and commander-in-chief 
of Georgia. 

“While occupying this office, on May 
16, 1777, he fought a duel with Gen. 
Lachlan McIntosh, a rival for military 
honors, and receiving in this encounter 
a mortal wound he breathed his last 
within a few days after the fatal ex- 
change of shots. He was doubtless 
buried in the old Colonial cemetery at 
Savannah, since he was living at the 
seat of government when the unfor- 
tunate affair with McIntosh took place, 
and it was on the outskirts of Savannah 
that the hostile meeting occurred. But 
when an effort to find the body of 
Gwinett, in order to place it under the 
monument to the signers in Augusta, the 
grave of the old patriot could not be 
located.” 

Mrs. Smith adds that Gwinnett was 


delegate to the Continental congress 
from 1776 to 1777 and was provisional 
governor at the time of his death. Gwin- 
nett county, created in 1818, was named 
for the patriot. Another Georgia sub- 
scriber contributes this more detailed 
biography of Gwinnett: 

“Button Gwinnett was a native of 
England, where he was born about 1732. 
His parents were respectable in life and 
gave their son as good an education as 
their moderate circumstances would 
allow. On coming of age Gwinnett be- 
came a merchant in Bristol. Some time 
after his marriage in England he re- 
moved to America and, selecting 
Charleston, S. C., as a place of settle- 
ment, he continued there for about two 
years, at the expiration of which, hav- 
ing sold his stock in trade, he purchased 
a large tract of land in, Georgia where 
he devoted himself to agriculture. 

“Gwinnett had from his earliest emi- 
gration to America taken a deep inter- 
est in the welfare of the colonies, but 
from the commencement of the con- 
troversy with Great Britain he had few 
.anticipations that the cause of the col- 
onies could succeed. A successful re- 
sistance to so mighty a power as that 
of the United Kingdom, to him, appear- 
ed extremely doubtful and such con- 
tinued to be his apprehensions until 
about 1775. This change in his senti- 
ments produced a corresponding change 
in his conduct. He now came forth as 
the open advocate of strong and decided 
measures in favor of obtaining a re- 
dress, if possible, of American griev- 
ances and of establishing the rights of 
the colonies on a firm and enduring 
basis. 


“In the early part of 1776 he was 
elected by the general assembly, held in 
Savannah, a representative of the prov- 
ince of Georgia in congress. Agreeably 
to his appointment, he repaired to Phila- 
delphia and in the following month of 
May, for the first time, took his seat in 
the national council. In October he 
was re-elected. In February, 1777, a 
convention of citizens of Georgia was 











In the Kremlin, Moscow, is a famous cannon 
cast in 1586. It was the “Big Bertha” of that 
day. The bore measures 40 inches. Hon- 
ever, it was more ornamental than useful. 
The picture shows natives gathered about 
the obsolete piece during a soviet holiday. 
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held in Savannah to frame a co ))s\j;,. 
tion for the future government «{ {), 
state. Of this convention Gwinn: \.,, 
a member and is said to have fur) is),. 
the outlines of the constitution 
was subsequently adopted. Short! 

this convention occurred the cd 

Mr. Bullock, the president of t! 
vincial council. To this office gy 

was immediately elected. 


“Unfortunately, while he repr: 
the colony in congress, he was a 
titor with Col. McIntosh for th 
of brigadier-general of the con! 
brigade. The success of his riv:\! 
nett bore with little fortitude. | 
bition was disappointed ‘and bei 
urally hasty in his temper and 
conclusions he seems from thi 
to have regarded Col. McIntosh a 
sonal enemy. On becoming p: 
of the executive council Gwinnet' 
ed several expedients by which | 
tify his adversary. Among th: 
was to assume great power 0) 
continental army in Georgia in 
quence of which Gen. MclIntos 
treated with much disrespect b) 
of his officers and soldiers. To | 
his adversary still further Gwin 
an expedition which he had p: 
against East Florida, designed | 
mand the continental troops « 
militia of Georgia himself, to the 
sion of Gen..McIntosh from th 
mand of even his own brigade. 


Just at this period it became 
sary to convene the legislature |! 
purpose of organizing the new ¢ 
ment. In consequence of the 
which Gwinnett held as presid 
the council he was prevented fro 
ceeding at the head of the expe! 
The troops were therefore by |i 
ders placed under the command 
subordinate officer of McIntosh 
gade. The expedition entirely 
and this probably contributed | 
failure of Gwinnett’s election {vo 
office of governor in May, 1777. 
failure blasted the hopes of Gw 
and brought his political carec: 
close. 

“In the disappointment and mo 
tion of his adversary Gen. Mc 
foolishly exulted. The animosil\ 
tween these men continued to : 
strength until Gwinnett, unmin«! 
the high offices which he had held, 
lenged McIntosh. They fought at 
tance of only 12 feet. Both were \ I- 
ed. The wound of Gwinnett p 
mortal and on the 27th of May 17 
the 45th year of his age, he expire: 

“Thus fell one of the patriots 0! 
Revolution and though entitled | 
gratitude of his country for the s s 
he had rendered her citizens wil! r 
lament that he fell a victim to a 
ambition and to a false sense of | 
In his person Gwinnett was tall a 
noble and commanding appearance. 
his temper he was irritable, yet in )\5 
language he was mild and his manne's 
polite and ‘graceful. Happy had it ! 
for him had his ambition been 
pered with more prudence, and |) 
ably happy for the country had his |)» 
litical career not been terminated ‘" 
the prime of life.” 
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THE PATHFINDER 


Radium Is Restoring 
Health to T 


Remarkable Discovery Brings 
Curative Powers of Radium 
Within the Reach of All 


If you are sick and want to Get Well 
and Keep Well, write for literature that 
tells How and Why this almost un- 
known and wonderful new element 
brings relief to so many sufferers from 
Constipation, Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Gout, Neuritis, Neuralgia, Nervous 
Prostration, High Blood Pressure and 
diseases of the Stomach, Heart, Lungs, 
Liver, Kidneys, and other ailments. You 
wear Degnen’s Radio-Active Solar Pad 
day and night, receiving the Radio-Ac- 
tive Rays continuously into your sys- 
tem, causing a healthy circulation, 
overcoming sluggishness, throwing off 
impurities and restoring the tissues 
and nerves to a normal condition—and 


ting well. 


the next thing you know you are get- 


Sold on a test proposition. You are 
thoroughly satisfied it is helping you 
before the appliance is yours. Nothing 
to do but wear it. No trouble or ex- 
pense, and the most wonderful fact 
about the appliance is that it is sold so 
reasonable that it is within the reach 
of all, both rich and poor. 


No matter how bad your ailment, or 
how long standing, we will be pleased 
to have you try it at our risk. 


For full information send coupon to- 
day—not tomorrow. 


Thousands Have Proven the Marvelous Effects 


them if not satisfied. 


ing all the time: 


INDIGESTION 

n Philadelphia, Pa, 
“TI tell you I was near death’s door. 
I did not know what it was to go 
to bed and sleep, and in the day 
time I would almost walk like a 
drunken person for the want of 
sleep. Now I get a good night's 
sleep again and am not bothered 
with Indigestion.”’ 


STOMACH TROUBLE 


Chicago, Il. 
‘After suffering from stomach trou- 
ble for 11 years, I wore your pad 
for a week. I have gained my 
health back. I am never tired any 
more like I used to be and I am 
full of pep: Never in my life didI 
feel as good as I am now feeling.” 





It Is ded by gniz 
ed medical authorities that 
sluggishness or poor circula- 
tion is the cause of nearly all 
human aifments, and that 
—_ sg is oo 
culation, disease in any form 
cannot long exist. SIX AILMENTS GONE 

ena you - te consider San Francisco, Calif. 
bet the one underlying cause “Upén the recommendation of a 
of nearly every known malady eee. purchased one of your 


is CONGESTION — the one = 
remedy CIRCULATION — all | ‘following resultss, 2” VD the 


claims made for the Radio- oath 
Active Solar Pad are not only For sever years past I have been 
reasonable, but in strict ac- afflicted with chronic lumbago, fre- 
cord with modern’ medical quent attacks of pleurisy, neuritis, 
science. neurasthenia, rheumatism in the 
‘ left knee, and indigestion which 
j caused ulcers in the mouth. 
“Thirty days after applying Pad, I 
have scarcely any symptoms of any 
. p! 2 soveaning divordersand most 
HE 0 em have been entirely eradi- 
UMATISM cated. I will add that i om ove 
Whitmans, W. Va. venty years of age and that 
° 7 feel as youn - 
Some time ago I ordered a Ra- ahi a meal ce 
“o-Active Solar Pad for my right 
side. I had been suffering from 


ASTHMA 
: Rock Island, Il. 
Rheumatism and could not work. “He had had asthma since he was 

















5 ‘bout two weeks after I began & young man and he is now past 
Wearing the pad I began to feel 75 years old. He bought one of 
better and can now say I am a your Pads. He began to get better 


healthy man. I am working every right along—has no more cough 
S day and do not have any pain.” and sleeps right along.”’ ict 


f ———G UARANTEE 


We Positively Guarantee 
First, that Degnen’s Radio-Active- 





1S “olar Pad contains actual RADIUM in 
5 suMecient quantities: to be highly 
radio-active; 


Second, that you may try the Pad 

a liberal trial period; 

Third, that if it fails to give you 
satisfactory relief from your trouble, 
Whatever it may be, it will not cost 
sou One cent for the trial. 


Send COUPON Today 














of Degnen’s Radio-Active Solar Pad 
Without Risking a Penny 


Tens of thousands of people have tried out 
these pads, with the privilege of returning 
Read what people are 
saying—these are extracts from just a few of 
the many thousands of letters we are receiv- 


Aurora, Tl. 
“TI am very much pleased with the 
Radio-Active Solar Pad and I 
would not think of returning it. I 
feel different in every way. My 
asthma and my nerves are improy- 
ing more by using the Radio-Ac- 
tive Solar Pad than under any 
other treatment I have ever tried.”’ 


CONSTIPATION 


Madison, Wis. 
*“T am feeling a whole lot better 
and have more ambition and my 
bowels move more natural every 
day now, that is something they 
have not done for several years.”’ 


NEURITIS 


Athens, Ga., June 10, 1925. 
“I suffered from neuritis of the 
spine, shoulders, hips, chest and 
arms for twenty years, and I spent 
a@ fortune trying to get relief. At 
the end of twenty years I was 
worse. I ordered one of your Ra- 
dio-Active Solar Pads;after wear- 
ing it five days I had no pain to 


. amount to anything. I have been 


wearing it night and day since 
January 15, 1925, and I have nev- 
er felt better in my life.”’ 


PARALYSIS 

San Franeisco, Calif. 
“‘When I received the Pad I had 
been paralyzed all on one side of 
my face—couldn’t close my eyes. 
When I would laugh, only one 
side of my face would laugh and 
1 looked terrible. I saw your adin 
the paper and thought I would try 
it. I had been that way for five 
weeks. In two weeks my face be- 
gan to move. Now when I laugh I 
can laugh on both sides. And I 
love to laugh and when I couldn’t 
laugh it was a terrible feeling. 
Thank you over and over for what 
you have done for me.” 


DEGNEN’S 
RADIO-ACTIVE 
SOLAR PAD 


RADIUM APPLIANCE Co. 
1366 Bradbury Bidg., LosAngeles, Calif. 


* 
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How It Is Possible For a Moderately Priced 
Appliance to Contain Actual RADIUM 


While Radium is the rarest and 
highest priced substance in the 
world, it is also the most power- 
ful, consequently a little goes a 
long way. It is difficult to form 
a conception of the vast amount 
of energy stored in even the most 
minute quantity of Radium. 


A one-hundredth-millionth mil- 
ligram will throw out one hundred 
thousand combined rays in twen- 
ty-four hours at a velocity of 12- 
000 to 180,000 miles per second. 
Radium will give out light, heat 
and other forms of energy for an 
estimated period of 2500 years be- 
fore total disintegration takes place. 


The Los Angeles Times, March 
2, 1923, in a special article stat- 
ed: ‘From a bit of radium no 
larger than the head of a_ pin, 
millions of electrons are being 
erupted continually and _ these 
eruptions will continue so long as 
the radium lasts.”’ 


Radium is usually produced 
from Carnotite ore by a very ex- 


pensive process. From two hun- 
dred to four hundred tons of ore 
have to be treated to produce one 
gram of Radium. The Laboratory 
of the Radium Appliance Company 
has succeeded in working out @ 
scientific process whereby Car- 
notite ore of the highest grade in 
Radium content is stimulated and 
fortified by the addition of actual 
Radium. Several coats of this very 
expensive mixture are then appli- 
ed on the eurface of a light, com- 
fortable pad, 444’’x11"" in size. 


These pads are thoroughly test- 
ed as to Radio-Activity before be- 
ing sold, and being covered with 
the same Radio-Active mixture, 
there can be no variation in the 
Radio-Activity which they ema- 
nate continuously through a peri- 
od of years. 


This process, combined with the 
almost inconceivable power of an 
atom of Radium explains why 
these pads can be manufactured 
and sold at a price within the 
reach of practically everyone. 


Will RADIUM At Last Open the Door of 
the Great Unknown? 


ARTHUR BRISBANE says: 
‘Radium is the one hope of un- 
happy thousands. Radium is des- 
tined to open many closed doors 
to science.’’ 


MADAME CURIE, the discov- 
erer of Radium, says: ‘“The mogt 
important property of the rays is 
the production of physiological ef- 
fects on the cells of the human 
organism.”’ 


DR. HENRI LETILLION, of the 
Institute of France, says: ‘The 
body of man can be transformed 
by Radium into a machine of 
perfect health, vitality and beauty.” 


PROF. LAZARUS BARLOW, of 
London, says: ‘“‘I was never more 
confident that Radium is one of 
the greatest agencies in the treat- 
ment of disease ever discovered.’’ 


DR. BE. STILLMAN BAILEY 
says: ‘“The rays seem to work mir- 
acles. One of the principal causes 
of old age is hardening of the ar- 
teries, due to increased blood pres- 
sure. The radium preyentsthis. Ac- 
ute pains disappear as if by magic. 
Jaded appetites become alive again. 

ed blood corpuscles have increas- 
ed by 250,000 within 48 hours.”’ 


DR. C. EVERETT FIELD of 
New York, says: ‘That is what the 
radio-active treatment will do— 
stimulate the glandular secretions, 
the chemical composition of the 
body, eliminate the danger of the 
accumulation of poisons and carry 
us on in health and vigor over 
many more years than are now 
considered the normal span of life.’’ 


REMEMBER, no matter what 
your ailment may be, you can try 
this Pad without expense. 








COUPON 


Radium Appliance Co., 
. 1366 Bradbury Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please send me without charge full information how 
Degnen’s Radio-Active Solar Pad is helping sick people, 
and how I can try it in my own case without expense. 


The discovery of radio-activity 
has to an extent revolutionized 
the theory and practice of modern 
medicine, for it has shown the ex- 
istence of an entirely new and 
very efficient element or source 
from which healing power may be 
obtained and which has proven it- 
self to be a powerful accessory in 
the treatment of various diseases. 
Numerous ailments and maladies 
have been treated successfully 
with Radio emanations. 


Radium has a distinct physto- 
logical effect upon the human sys- 
tem. Clinical and laboratory tests 
have absolutely proven this. There 
is a decided beneficial effect upon 
the circulation. The Radium rays 
carry energy into the depths ofthe 
body, vitalizing every organ and 
tending to make every cell in the 
body full of health and vitality. 


The natural result of this con- 
dition is not only to overcome and 
banish existing diseases but toin- 
crease the resistance of the body 
to disease attacks to such an @x- 
tent that one is almost tmmune. 
Considering the basic effects of 
Radium upon the very life cells 
of the body, it is apparent that 
the nature of the disease is not 
material, because Radium puts 
the body in condition to over- 
come any disease. 


Therefore the makers of_ Deg- 
nen’s Radio-Active Solar Pad of- 
fer it to the sick upon the un- 
qualified condition that you can 
try it in your own case and if it 
does not produce an improvement 
in your condition during the trial 
period to your entire satisfaction, 
it will not cost you anything for 
the test. 
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Preserve Your Health for 
Your Children’s Sake 





Mrs. B. F. Swetmore 
Barnum, Wis.—“While bringing up 
my family of five children I have taken 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription to 
keep me in good health and strength 
and am happy to say I have not been 


disappointed by it. I can recommend 
the ‘Favorite Prescription’ to all moth- 
ers and expectant mothers and, in fact, 
to all women who do not enjoy the very 
best of health and strength.” Mrs. B. F. 
Swetmore, Box 84. 

Ask your nearest dealer for Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription in tablet 
or liquid form, or send 10c for trial pkg. 
of tablets to Dr. Pierce’s Clinic, in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
COMPANY 


New York, March 30, 1927. 
The Board of Directors have declared 
a quarterly dividend of Fifty Cents 
(50c) a share on the Common Stock of 
this Company, payable May 16th, 1927, 
to Common stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 2nd, 1927. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer 
books will not close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President & Treasurer. 


GETTING UP NIGHTS 


Pains in Back, Burning Sensation 


and other troubles caused by Kidney, Bladder or Prostate 
Gland vanish quickly. Rudolph’s Prostatis, new scientific 
treatment prescribed by well known Kansas City doctor 
produced such amazing results that the W. B. Way Com- 
Pany, 18-A Westover Arcade, Kansas City, Mo., have 
made it possible for every sufferer to get the benefits that 
this wonderful treatment may give them. Any man or 
woman sufferer should ‘consider it first duty to write for 
information about this guaranteed home treatment at once. 
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DROPSY w ae REE 


Short breathing relieved, 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
ere Ps ers. Purifies the entire 
system um Dropsy Remedy Compan 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. Ase oo 








THE PATHFINDER 


Letters from Readers 


Religions of World 

There are not more Mohammedans in 
the World than Christians. If figures 
are investigated you will see that Con- 
fucianism with its 250,000,000 followers 
and Christianity with its 557,000,000 
both surpass Mohammedanism with its 
230,000,000. Hinduism follows closely 
with 217,000,000. No other living re- 
ligion approximates these. Taoism with 
43,000,000 adherents comes next in line. 
—Leonard B. Brown, San Francisco 
Theological Seminary. 








Loss of Citizenship 


In order that readers of your paper 
may not be misled, may I call your at- 
tention to the naturalization act of Sept. 
22, 1922, section 3, which provides : 
“That any woman citizen who marries 
an alien ineligible to citizenship shall 
cease to be a citizen of the United States. 
Eligibility according to the U. S. depart- 
ment of labor consists of being white 
or of the African race. In other words, 
Hindus, Japanese, Chinese, etc., that do 
not fall within the above category are 
ineligible to citizenship. It follows, 
therefore, that a woman citizen of the 
United States ceases to be a citizen of 
the United States upon her marriage to 
either a Hindu, Chinese or Japanese. 
Many innocent women in this country 
enter into such marital relations with- 
out fully comprehending the hazard to 
their citizenship.—Atty. Philip E. Semel, 
New York City. 


Mosquitoes in England 
You said in England there are no mos- 
quitoes. I have seen them there and 
felt them sting or bite me, but they do 
not cause large bunches to form like 
the one here.—James H. Christie. 


Indian Goes Squirrel Hunting 

Squirrels were an important item of 
diet among the Indians of Oregon in 
early pioneer days. And then, as now, 
they were a pest and poisoned wheat 
was used to kill them in an attempt to 
prevent them from destroying grain and 
garden truck. One day an old Indian 
saw a squirrel in a tree and pointed his 
old muzzle loader at it, and smacked his 
lips in anticipation of squirrel stew, 
but fate intervened. Before he could 
pull the trigger the squirrel fell out of 
the tree, rolled over on the ground and 
expired. The Indian was somewhat 
flabbergasted., He felt that he had come 
perilously near to eating a poisoned 
squirrel and thereupon promptly lost 
his appetite for squirrel stew.—Made- 
line L. Nichols; Monroe, Ore. 





The Little Brown Church 


The song “The Church in the Wild- 
wood” or “The Little Brown Church in 
the Vale” as it is variously known was 
not written about any church specifical- 
ly. Dr. W.S. Pitts received the inspira- 
tion for the song while on a visit te 
Iowa. He wrote the song at his home 
in Rock county, Wis., but the song was 
sung for the first time publicly in this 
church at Bradford, Ia, two miles 
northeast of Nashua, with which it has 
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been associated for the last 63 y..,. 
The church was painted brow), |,,, 
before it awakened public interes; |. 
1916 Dr.-Pitts wrote another s, 
itled “After Fifty Years” which | 
zated to this church. This is und 
ly the song the lady referred {: 
letter in the Pathfinder a few we. 
I wish to call your attention to | 
torical booklet published by th: 
Brown Church in the Vale. | 
booklet Dr. Pitts explains “H 
Song Was Written.” He says: 
“One bright afternoon of a 
June, 1857, I first set foot in B: 
Ia.. coming by stage from M 
My home was then in Wisconsi: 
spot where ‘The Little Brown ( 
now stands was a setting of rare | 


I 
i 


=> ae 
. ee 
v, j y 


Hniastn 


Church in the Vale 


There was no church there th 
the spot was there waiting for il. \ 
back in my home I wrote the so: 
Little Brown Church in the VY 
put the manuscript away. In the 
of 1862 I returnedsto Iowa and 
at Fredericksburg, inasmuch 
wife’s people were there. In th 

ter of 1863-4 I taught a singing c! n 
Bradford. We held our schoo! 
brick building known as the Ac 

In the years 1859 and 1860 the s: 

ple of Bradford were determi 
build a church. I will not take ti 

tell of the trials, the disappoint 
and the successes that followed: 

it to say, by the early winter of 150! 
building was ready for dedi 
While I was holding the singing s 
near its close in the spring, th: 
went one evening to the churcli. 
was not then seated, but rude seats 
improvised. My manuscript of th 

I had brought with me from Wisc 

It had never been sung before b) 
one but myself. I sang it there. 
afterwards I took the manuscri 
Chicago, where it was publish 

H. M. Higgins. It won a speedy r: 

tion locally and with the years 
way into the hearts of the people 
world. -Soon after its publicatio! 
church at Bradford which had 
painted brown (for want of | 

to buy better paint, some say) bi 
known as ‘The Little Brown Chu 
the Vale.’ Under the circumstanc’ 
what is more natural than that the |'! 
church at Bradford, painted brown, :( 
the song should be wedded and know"! 


as one and the same. Some people ™*) 
try to rob the little church of ifs tame 


but as long as it stands it will be know® 
as ‘The Little Brown Church in | 


Vale.’ ”—Rev. J. L. MeCorison jr., past! 
First Congregational Church and Little 
Brown Church in the Vale, Nashua, !* 
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the average woman’s outfit of clothes 
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Newspaper Views 


a adiall Chronicle—The United States 
added a bumper crop of millionaires in 
1926. However, we do not believe it is go- 
ing to relieve the agricultural problem-to 
yy gree at extent. 








al 


springfield (Mo.) News+-It would be in- 
teresting to know whether ex-Secretary 
Fall is keeping the interest paid promptly 
on that $100,000 he borrowed of Doheny. 


Chicago News—The molecule has been 
proken up, reports Prof. Taylor of Prince- 
ton, by charging mercury atoms with light 
rays. The charge of the light brigade! 
Up, rays, and atom! 


Buffalo News—In those new western gold 
fields, the most valuable claim must be a 
boarding-house site, 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—It is strange how 
much faster grass grows in the garden 
than on the front lawn. 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram—The saying 
about winning out in the long run is really 
only true with respect to hosiery manu- 
facturers. 





Indianapolis News—If the Chinese tong 
members wish to fight, why ‘don’t they 
engage passage for home? 


Dallas News—An admirer says Cal will 
break the Solid South in 1928. The Mid- 
dle West is already broke. 


Florence (Ala.) News—A- London chim- 
ney sweep has written two novels and it 
would not be surprising if they were a 
trile smutty. 





Birmingham News—At this distance you 
can’t tell whether the situation in Italy is 
rare unanimity or rare discretion. 


Boston Globe—Why shouldn't foreigners 
be just as welcome in China as the Chinese 
are in California? 


New York Post—‘Goodness!” said the 
lay who had just read of the renewal of 
the tong war, “what terrible things to 
fight with.” 


Philadelphia Public Ledger—When Earl 

Carroll took his first prison bath, the 
warden perhaps apologized because the 
liquid in the tub had no kick in it. 





Waterloo Tribune—Of course, in the case 
of Henry Ford’s. accident, it wouldn’t do 
lo say that something went wrong with 
his steering apparatus. 


San Ditgo Union—All these gold strikes 
one reads about at least furnish welcome 
relief from the kind of pay dirt that is 
produced on the stage. 


Binghamton Press—Among_other issues 
involved in the Ford libel suit is the 
question whether Ford’s Dearborn Inde- 
pendent was dictated but not read. 


Washington Times-Herald — Lecturer 
Says that a brass band is masculine music 
and a jazz orchestra is feminine. Sure, it 
has more sax appeal. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—A new machine 
for artificially drying hay costs $22,000. 
Until the price comes down we shall make 
curs while the sun shines. 


Miami News—tharley Schwab says pros- 
Perity is in evidence every place he goes. 
Which shows the kind of people Charley 
travels with, 





Fort Worth Star-Telegram—A statisti- 
tian comes out with the statement that 
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weighs four pounds. He must have done 
his research work somewhere north of 
the Arctic circle. 


San Diego Union—One of the Chinese ar- 
mies is being fed on dog biscuit. This 
must be the Pekingese army. 


Wall Street Journal—Gas tax on politi- 
cians would prove more lucrative than on 
autoists, 


Dallas News—Some theatrical people in 
New York have been fined and sentenced 
to 10 days in jail for exhibiting an unnice 
play to that kind of audience. 


El Paso Times—Oftentimes, it’s the mink 
in the closet that is responsible for the 
wolf at the door. 


Milwaukee Journal—Occasionally you 
see a man driving a car so carefully that 
you conclude it must be paid for. 


A PRAYER FOR YOUNG MEN 


The following prayer used by cadets at 
West Point military academy could well be 
practiced by American manhood as a whole: 

“QO God, our Father, Thou Searcher of 
men’s hearts, help us to draw near to Thee 
in sincerity and truth. May our religion be 
filled with gladness and may our worship 
of Thee be natural. Strengthen and in- 
crease our admiration for honest dealing 
and clean thinking, and suffer not our ha- 
tred of hypocrisy and pretense ever to di- 
minish. Encourage us in our endeavor to 
live above the common level of life. Make 
us choose the harder right instead of the 
easier wrong, and never to be content with 
a half truth when the whole can be won. 
Endow us with courage that is born of 
loyalty to all that is noble and worthy, that 
scorns to compromise with vice and in- 
justice, and knows no fear when truth and 
rightare in jeopardy. Guard us against flip- 
pancy and irreverence in the sacred things 
of life. Grant us new ties of friendship 
and new opportunities of service. Kindle 
our hearts in fellowship with those of a 
cheerful countenance, and soften our hearts 
with sympathy for those who sorrow and 
suffer. May we find genuine pleasure in 
clean and wholesome mirth and feel in- 
herent disgust for all coarse-minded humor, 
Help us, in our work and in our play, to 
keep ourselves physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight, that we may 
the better maintain the honor of the Corps 
untarnished and unsullied, and acquit our- 
selves like men in our effort to realize the 
ideals of West Point, in doing our duty to 
Thee and to our Country. All of which we 
ask in the name of the Great Friend and 
Master of men. Amen. 


IT STOPS ANYWHERE 


The Galesburg and Great Eastern rail- 
road train stops anywhere for its passen- 
gers. This accommodating railroad is just 
10 miles long and is owned by the farm- 
ers and business men of Victoria, Ill. They 
bought it after private owners ran it at a 
loss for 30 years. Now the farmers are 
making it pay because they are “accommo- 
dating.” Wherever a farmer wants to 
board the train he sters onto the tracks and 
the engineer halts tk. train for him to 
board it. And passengers do not have to 
worry about~ walking home from the sta- 
tion because the train stops wherever a 
passenger wants to get off, which is usual- 
ly at the point nearest his home. On this 
queer road the obliging engineer is also 
general manager. The train makes two 
trips a day from Victoria to Wataga. Be- 
sides mail and passengers, it carries about 
40 cars of grain and livestock a month. The 
road was built in 1894 and in all its history 
it has had only one accident. That was 
years ago when a man slipped under the 
engine and lost a foot. 

















40,000 Druggists 
Recommend This 
Sure Way to End 


CATARRH 


Go to your druggist. Ask him about 
Hall’s Catarrh Medicine. He knows 
it is the one treatment that for over 40 
years has been effective in Catarrh of 
Head, Nose and Throat, and inflamed 
mucous affections. Thousands have 
found the relief they sought in Hall’s. 
Note how quickly the sore nasal tis- 
sues heal and a healthy normal condi- 
tion is restored. Don’t wait! Get Hall’s 
today! 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 


Combined Treatment at your drug- 
as s. If he hasn’t it, enclose 85c to 
J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio 


ALLL Or Snuff Habit 


TOBACCO 2: <i Or No Pay 


ae ely ery ull treatment send 
See ee ree 
500,000 Men and Women, Superba Co., N.T.10, Baltimore, Md. 


LAND FREE 
IF PLANTED TO BANANAS 


Bananas bear a full crop the second year. $5.00 monthly 
will plant five .aeres, which should pay $1, $6 profit an- 
nually. Reliable emsenice will cultivate and —_— 
your bananas for 1-3. Bananas ripen every day and y 

get your check every 90 days. For particulars edavens Jantha 
Plantation Co., Empire Bldg., Block 743, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sex Secrets’ 


. rejuvenation, and 
illustratio: tgp spd 
Send d No Money wet 
sae Ey aa 
PUB. CO., 186 N. LaSalle $t., Dept. 5928, CHICAG® 






















Liver and Stomach Troubles 
- not need to suffer from \ gallatones. pains 
iver and orem troub! You can get 
if you will send forthis free sample. 
langerous; they are painful, 
pains around your liver, pains in 
chills, fever, 





an@ be selioved 
an tion. Send 


155 N. Union Ave., Chicago, 








STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS 
are different from the truss, 
being mechanico-chemico ap- 
plicators made self-adhesive 
purposely to hold the distend- 
ed muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 
attached—cannot slip, so can- 
not chafe or press against the 
pubic bone. Thousands have 
successfully treated themselves 
at home without hindrance Reduced 
from work--most obstinatecas- Fac-Simile 
68 es conqmered. Soft as velvet-— Grand Prix 
pply — inexpensive. 





Gold Medal 


y to a 
Awarded Gold Medal oad Grand Prix. Process of recov- 
ery is natural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. We 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely 
Write name on Coupon and send ‘ TODAY. 


PLAPAO CO., 4096 Stuart Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WANTED! 
1 500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


Aaa | begin retailing Ravwleigh’ s “Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or moro clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Prcducts, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits incréase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT.Dc-518 FREEPORT, ILL. 
FREE 


SUIT ene: 


AGENTS EARN BIG MONEY 






































Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
Stored in all cases of deafness 
Caused by Catarrhal troubles. Relaxed 
or sunken Drums, Thickened Drums, 
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Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
uire no medicine but effectively replace whatis 
ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
ulars and many testimonials. 
stored by oe “little wireless “pnenee for the ears.”’ 
WILSON 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Bank Building (directly across street from Patent 
for LA nothing now or later. 


rums, Discharge from the Ears, etc. 
lacking or defective in the natural ear drums: They 
a Write today for 168 page book 
Free Book 
i hearing of thousands of 
EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t risk 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
Office) Washington, D.C 
it tall oer - free $1. otrent. 
Se NPORD Deere - 


© Roaring or Hissing Sounds. Perforat- 
- Wilson Common Sense Ear Drums 
are simple devices, which the wearer easily fits into the 
on deafness giving full partic- 
on 
Deafness teful users has been re- 
621 Todd Bidg., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 69-Z Security 
GB FREE jesteel 
a Why tte payee slate 
Mea ‘or breat y wheeze 
and choke when you can obtain 
soles {Foon od Sanford Combination we 
CO. Dept. ssi, S 
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Gems from Exchanges 


Animals Carry on Business 
Holland (Mich.) News—(adv.)—WANT- 
ED: A good dairy and grain farmer wanted 
to rent farm near Detroit in shares. Farm 
now stocked with Holstéin cattle shipping 
milk to Detroit. Write C. J. Cudworth, 
Owner, 141 Josephine Ave., Detroit. 
Sent in by Dr. Frank J. Ryan, Holland. 


Ghostly Nip 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror — (headlines)— 
BLOOD POISON DEVELOPS FROM DEAD 
MAN’S BITE 
Sent in by B. R. West, Tipton. 


Undoubtedly 

Brownsville (Tex.) Herald—(editorial)— 
Texas welcomes Dan Moody to the office of 
chief executive. Youthful, vigorous, en- 
dowed with a rich mentality, progressive in 
his ideals, Dan Moody will be a strange 
contrast to former governors. 

Sent in by Dr. C. H. Wright, Fredericktown, Ohio. 


Too Literal 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer—Mrs, Trotter 
will be remembered here as. the horse- 
guest of Mr. and Mrs, John F. Williams. 
Sent in by Mrs. RB. O. Gormon, Midland. 


What’s This? 

Lakin (Kans.) Independent—The W. F. 
M. S. will meet at the parsonage’ Wednes- 
day at 2:30 p. m. All the ladies are in- 
vited to meet with them to help save the 
lives of the kittens. John Q. Turner, pastor. 

Sent in by H. C. Hall, Lakin. 


Have It Bobbed 
Liberty Magazine—(froma story by Adela 
Rogers St. John)—Her hair, a great golden 
cascade, poured down over her shoulders 


andactually spilled out over the window sill. 
Sent in by H. Meyroch, Duryea, Pa. 


War-Like, All Right 
Illinois State Journal—The mayor said 
he had become disgusted by reading stories 
of the martial troubles between Chaplin 
and the comedian’s wife. 
Sent in by Hobard Cribb, Springfield. 


A Mixup in Heads 
Bloomfield (Ind.) Democrat—Records of 
the board show that 418 persons were 
treated for rabies during the year in Indi- 
ana. Theheads of 340 were found+to be rabid. 
Sent in by Albert Burch, Kollen. 














Straining “the Facts 
Crook County News (Hulett, Wyo.)— 
(adv.)—FOR SALE: Live stock as follows; 
two milk cows, one with calf three weeks 
oldtobe fresh about the middle of January. 
Sent in by M, N. Engle, Hulett. 


Another California Scoop 
Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening—(head- 
line)—WILL BE A SECTION OF THE YEL- 
LOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 
Sent in by Mrs. Jane Henvis, Wilmington. 


Complications 

Beatrice (Nebr.) Sun—Mrs. Fred Jones 
of Wymore,~who gave birth to a fine boy 
Tuesday at the Mennonite hospital, is re- 
ported as getting along nicely. Her uncle, 
N. A. Savenger, of Lincoln, who also suf- 
fered a broken leg in the same accident, is 
recovering at Fall’s sanitarium. 

A daughter was born at the Mennonite 
hospital Friday night to Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Riley, who broke his left arm in two places 
Friday while playing at school. 


Sent in by several subscribers, including Lois Coatney, 
Beatrice, 





Airplane Model 
Denver (Colo.) Post—The absence of the 
road so familiar to most motorists and the 
ease with which conversation can be con- 
ducted between occupants of the front and 
rear seats are significant of the correct de- 
sign of the Franklin car as a whole, 
Seat in by H. F. Meyer, McCook, Nebr. 
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How John Kohler 
MADE GOOD 
ina Fertile Field 


* made $25. 00 a WF oek 
He was, cov ° Oita ead ae jobs w a Days 
hardly enough to keep body and — togeth 
day, by accident, he picked up & wonderfu! 
It told of an uncrowded field for ambiti 
selling merchandise-direct from maker to user be 
came interested . . . joined the selling organ ' 
a reliable manufacturer. He needed no capi r ex. 
perience. Now he earns better than $90.00 a yw 
His future is unlimited. He is paying on a & 
Hg drives a car, He ig enjoying life. 


*,¢ *,e =~ 
Opportunities Waiting for You 
If you want more money. If you are eager Litt 
yourself out of the low pay class; learn ab ct 
selling. There’s only one way 
—read SPECIALTY SA {AN 
MAGAZINE, the magazin f in. 
spiration. .Make your 1 
from 500 hand-picked, , 
reliable concerns. For limis ; 
only, three months’ sub 
being sold for 50c. Regula 3 
stand price—75c. Send 5 ; 
or money-order) for nex 
gues, Money back if not 
Specialty Salesman Mavazine 
Desk €-3, South Whitley, ind 


Gentlemen: I enclose 50c. Please send 1 
| three issues of SPECIALTY SALESMAN } 
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ZINE—-the publication of inspiration, (De; 
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Address 
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I want to prove to you how you can go right out 
in your own neighborhood and make from $8 to ¢ 
$20 a day with these lovely new silk frocks. All Wri 
you do is to call on your friends and show them 
the most charming dresses they ever saw. Choice //| 
of scores of the newest silks and styles designed /// 
by leading fashion authorities. Ordinary stores 
can’t carry this huge selection. Save customers I 
over half of what local dressmakers charge. No dy 
wonder Phyllis representatives, without any previous 
selling experience are averaging $15 a day and more. \ 
Get FREE Selling Outfit Showing Latest Styles \ 
I'm 80 positive that you can make big money with Phyllis 
Frocks that oing to send you a handsome selling out 
fit absolutely hi I also want be pond va one of these 
charming tai esses FREE. 


rite quick bef 
someone 4, takes - 


ap 


PHYLLIS SILK MILLS 
500-02 So. Wells Street — 
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chicaeo, LL. 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
trial of my mild, soot 
Send no money—just write¢me—a postal will do. A 
made fortunes; explains finding qepcewanities 
Ways To Get Rich’’—worth its weight in gold. Sx 
W. MONROE STREET, Dept. 1000, CHICAGO, |! ts 
get FREE BOOK and YOUR OPPORTUNI?) 


FREE TRI Can be cured. Write me ‘o 

guaranteed treatm: 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 

Amazing New Book by Wm. Temple Seibels t 

out the Plain Road to fame and fortune. 

troductory price $1.00 postpaid. A dollar bill « 

1000 Valuable Books F REE 

IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CC., Canton 1, Ohio 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust 
day and I will send you 
will prove it, Stops the itching and heals perma 
141 PARK SQ/, SEDALIA, MO. 
of Money Making; reveals Schemes and Drea: 
examples, 12 startling chapters—no other book 
take the risk. AMERICAN SU cc ESS ASSOCIATION, 
Only one to applicant. Send 4 cents posis 
0 
Comi ’ Book FREE. E.MEG! : DD 
Oe B= a CHRIST MISSION, Rochester. » i 




















